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F&I RECOVERY: 
HOW FAST, HOW FAR 


Ask other insurance companies how 
to sell more credit/life, and they'll tell 
you to sell more cars. Ask Universal 
Underwriters, and we'll teach your 
salesmen how to act. 

Our Credit/Life Training Program 
provides the necessary direction. We'll 
send a seminar team directly to your 
dealership with a program tailored to 
include your particular “sales track.” 
Then through group discussion, role 
playing, even video taping sessions, 
Universal will not only teach your 
salesmen to sell F&I, but will improve 
their performance in closing car deals, 
too. And Universal supplies all this 


Action. 


training with absolutely no extra 
investment required by you. 

When you sell Universal’s 
Credit/Life, you get more than our 
unique training program. We also 
offer our consistent record of fast, 
equitable claims service. One of the 
most competitive commission rates 
available. And a Best’s company 
rating of A+. 

Universal’s Credit/Life. It’s just one 
more reason why we have the most 
complete dealership coverage money 
can buy. Call 800-821-7803 toll-free 
today for more details. Ask for 
Marsha Thompson. 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS GROUP 


The Specialists. 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 
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Our New Look 


We’re turning the spotlight on ourselves here this month. 


That’s because we think it’s important to note some significant developments in 
this publication over the past few months. 


Some are obvious to even a Casual reader: a new cover, better photography and 
design, more white space for easier reading. Other changes, perhaps more basic, 
deserve comment here. 


This magazine is published for a special audience—franchised new car and truck 
dealers. As the official publication of one of this country’s leading trade 
associations, it reflects the policies of the organization and the interests and 
activities of its members. We've renewed our commitment to those goals. 


You'll notice an increased dealer presence in these pages. We've undertaken a 
regular series of interviews with successful dealers in all parts of the country. And 
we've added regular features on member awards and honors, as well as a dealer 
opinion page to reflect member discussion and dissent. 


We've also begun a dialogue with auto manufacturers. Not only chief execuctive 
officers running huge multi-billion dollar international corporations, but key 
marketing and sales executives—people who make day-to-day decisions that impact 
your businesses. 


We've increased our legal and tax advice columns; added information on 
personnel and business management; and provided a look ahead at future technical 
developments. And we're not finished with our changes. 


These changes have generated a stronger image for this publication. We see that 
in our increased subscription requests and reader inquiries. 


This strengthened image is important to our members, because this publication 
carries organization policies to manufacturers as well as to government regulators 
and policymakers. It provides the organization an opportunity to improve our 
dialogue with these key audiences. 


We ask you to let us know how we're doing. This is your magazine—the NADA 
magazine. 


After all, we can only be as good as you want us to be. That’s our goal, C 
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ew NADA program for chain dealers. As part of its 

20-Group program, NADA has developed a special 

new program designed specifically for dealers with 

three or more dealerships. Called the Internal Management 

Report program (IMR), it is tailored to the needs of the chain 

dealer. The program includes management team seminars 

and a special computerized statement that compares dealer- 
ships selling different makes of vehicles. 

For further information, call (703) 821-7220. * 


Nissan advances start-up. This first Nissan trucks to be pro- 
duced in the U.S. at the company’s Smyrna, TN, manufacturing 
facility will be rolling off the assembly tines by June instead of 
August. Marvin T. Runyon, president and chief executive of- 
ficer of Nissan Motor Manufacturing Corp. U.S.A., attributes 
the early start-up to the progress of the construction work and 
to the success of the employee training program, which has 
been underway since October of 1980. s 


New model from Pontiac. Adapting to changing market con- 
ditions, Pontiac will add a full-size, rear-wheel-drive car to the 
U.S. market this spring. Available as a 6-passenger, 4-door 
sedan, or an 8-passenger station wagon, the “Parisienne” will 
be in dealer showrooms (except California) in May. (The 
Parisenne will not be available in California until the 1984 
model year.) Both the sedan and wagon are built on a 116-inch 
wheelbase. 2 


Renault production milestone. In 1982, Renault produced 
1,966,709 vehicles, the second-highest number in the com- 
pany's history. This total enabled the French automaker to 
reach another milestone: producing more than 30 million ve- 
hicles since 1945. a 


Women’s import choice: Toyota. In 1982, more women 
bought Toyotas than they did any other Japanese car. Accord- 
ing to.a study by J.D. Power and Associates, 32 percent of all 
women who buy a Japanese car select a Toyota. The study also 
shows that more women buy Toyotas than such domestic 
makes as Ford, Chevrolet and Pontiac. 2 


Mustang police car. The fame of Ford’s popular Mustang 
police car is spreading across the country. Florida and North 
Carolina are the latest of 10 states to buy the high-perfor- 
mance, “special service” vehicles for their highway patrols, 
purchasing 150 and 50 cars, respectively. More than 800 Mus- 
tang police cars are now chasing traffic violators in these 
states plus California, Georgia, Tennessee, Washington, 
Arizona, Texas, Colorado and Connecticut. i 


Ford lifetime guarantee under review. In response to deal- 
er concerns about Ford’s new Lifetime Service Guarantee, 


NADA’s Ford Line Group has been working with Ford for im- 
provements in the program. The Line Group, in conjunction 
with the Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealer Councils, has pro- 
duced improvements in the program since it was originally an- 
nounced. Ford has agreed to a provision that allows dealers to 
resign from the progrm and have Ford absorb their liabilities 
fora 1-time fee. NADA will continue to review this program and 
inform dealers about their potential liabilities. = 


GM drops training fee. Effective March 15, General Motors 
will no longer charge dealers a $50 per day per student fee for 
technical training classes. GM dealers were notified of this ac- 
tion in a letter sent the week of March 7. This fee has been op- 
posed by NADA and dealer councils since it was announced 
by GM a year ago. GM changed its policy after it saw an almost 
40-percent drop in enrollment since the fee went into effect on 
September 1, 1982. a 


Voluntary sticker program moves ahead. Twenty-nine state 
and local dealer associations have already adopted the NADA 
used-car “buyers guide”—a window label program for use in 
their areas. In addition, other associations are currently work- 
ing with the NADA legal staff to finalize labels for their use. 
The NADA-sponsored program provides potential buyers 
with a checklist of useful information on each used vehicle, = 


NADA responds to FTC action. “The FTC’s action is helpful 
in clearing confusion that had existed in the automotive mar- 
ketplace,” NADA Executive Vice-President Frank McCarthy 
told the Associated Press in response to the recent release of 
information about auto financing programs and advertising by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

“An increasing number of car and truck dealers have re- 
cently advertised interest rates that are substantially lower 
than the prevailing market rate. In the great majority of cases, 
these rates have been legitimate offers . . . but in a few cases, 
consumers may have been mislead through advertising that 
does not explain possible add-on charges to the consumer or 
limits that may exist on models where the low rate is available. 
NADA strongly opposes any such misleading or illegal prac- 
tices,” McCarthy said. 5 


“Care and Share.” The GM-UAW “Care and Share” program 
has raised the equivalent of more than 13 million cans of food 
for America's needy, prompting the United Way of Amerca or- 
ganization to praise the program as “the largest and most com- 
prehensive food donation program ever conducted by private 
enterprise.” 

General Motors Chairman Roger B. Smith said the donations 
of food and cash during the 8-week program “exceeded even 
our best expectations.” 
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The trouble is, you can’t guess. A lawsuit can be brought 
against you by just about anybody...customer, supplier, 
neighbor, passer-by. ..anybody. 


However, you can take precautions. Watch out for things 
that can cause injury in your place of business—wet 
floors, crowded aisles, poorly constructed displays. Take 
care that your premises are safe—well-lighted 


parking lots and sidewalks. If you assemble states). Total coverage for your 
products, use extra care and train your sales Ask the sean es as well as your busi- #& 
clerks in the proper application of po- ness needs. And all atavery & 


tentially dangerous products. Don't 
make unrealistic product claims. Well- 
maintained vehicles plus properly 


trained drivers and equipment oper- 
ators can also save you head- 
aches later. 


These are just some of the tips 
we've acquired in the 80-plus 


American Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company 


PO. Box 435 @ Minneapolis, MN 55440 


uess whos —_ 


Insurance 22.382 
* to sue you. But 
Professionals °.::: 
prepared. 
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years of serving small businesses. They're part of our 
professional approach to insurance management. An 
approach that includes prevention of losses, not just 
protection from them. 


We offer this same kind of expertise in all areas of insur- 


ance: property/casualty, group health and accident, 
workers compensation, even life and retirement in some 


i wer price. 


Write for our new 
rw on reducing 
liability risks. You may 


“Taking the worry out of your business... 
and your life.” 


BEST's Rating A+ Excellent 
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Experienced GM dealers know that, good times 
or bad, GMAC is the reliable source for all their 
financing needs. That goes for trucks as well as 
cars, for fleet as well as single sales, for renting 
and leasing as well as wholesale. 

With more than 63 years’ experience—ina 
business we just about invented —we have a pretty 
good feel for your needs. Along the way, we've 
extended more automotive credit than any finan- 
cial institution in the world. 


And by continually expanding our services into 
new and developing areas, we've been able to keep 
pace with your changing needs. So today, in just 
about any opportunity for sales or growth, youll 


find a willing and C MAC 


experienced partner 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 


in GMAC, the only 
one you need for 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


all your financing 
needs. 
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With this issue, Au- 
tomotive Executive 
introduces a bold, 
new look—both on 
the cover and on the 
contents page. In- 
side, you'll find the 
stories about the 
Time Magazine 
Quality Dealer of the 
Year, Buick’s Lloyd 
Reuss and other 
timely subjects re- 
flect this fresh de- 
sign as well. Enjoy. 


VBPA 


Automotive Executive (ISSN 
0195-1564) is published 
monthly by the NADA Services 
Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of NADA. 
Subscription rates delivered 
prepaid in U.S. and U.S 
possessions $12 per year, $15 
elsewhere. Single copies 
delivered prepaid $2. Multiple 
subscriptions available at 
discount rates. Second-class 
postage paid at McLean, VA, 
and additional mailing offices 
Copyright 1983 by the NADA 
Services Corp. The statements 
and opinions expressed 
herein are those of the 
individual authors and do not 
necessarily represent the view 
of Automotive Executive, 
the NADA Services Corp. or 
the National Automobile 
Dealers Association. All 
communications should be 
addressed to Automotive 
Executive, 8400 Westpark 
Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
Postmaster: Send address 
changes to Automotive 
Executive, 8400 Westpark 
Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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8 John Haggin Cooper: 
A Big Fish In Any Pond 
This year’s Time Quality Dealer is a 
colorful former FBI agent from Kentucky. 


Do You Know How To Listen? 
Poor listening habits cause 

misunderstandings, errors and delays, ee new 
and waste valuable time and money. 
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Mall Dealerships Attract 

New Floor Traffic 

A few innovative dealers have moved 
into shopping malls to improve their 
visibility. 
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F&I Recovery: How Fast? 

Like budding daffodils, banks are 
coming back in the market, along with 
early signs of a rebirth in consumer 
confidence. 


Lloyd Reuss: Setting 
The Pace At Buick 
Buick’s general manager is widely 
respected as a real “car guy.” 


35 


Tempo/Topaz: Ford Launches 
New Generation of Sedans 

Two new “billion dollar babies” from 
Ford are aimed at the family sedan 
market. 


43 


Six Steps To Successful Hiring 

A few time-tested techniques can greatly 
increase the likelihood of making good 
hiring decisions. 
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Buckle Up Program In Full Swing 


ADA President William C. 
Turnbull (left) and Executive 
Vice-President Frank E. McCarthy 
show off one of the “We Need You— 
Buckle Up” reminder signs posted at 
parking lot exits at the association’s 
headquarters building in McLean, VA. 
The signs are part of an intensive cam- 
paign underway at NADA to promote 
safety belt usage among employees. 
The campaign also includes the use of 
videotapes, a special edition of the em- 
ployee newsletter, slide shows, posters 
and information fact sheets for bulletin 
boards. A survey is being conducted to 
assess the campaign’s effectiveness, 
and many of the materials will be used 
in an expanded safety belt usage pro- 
motion program among NADA member 
dealers. a 


Oldest salesman? The Los Angeles 
Times recently ran a story on a very un- 
usual new-car salesman. What makes 
him so unique? For one thing, he’s been 
working in the automobile industry for 
78 years. At 94, Victor Christen is one of 
the top salesmen at Colliau Chevrolet in 
South Pasadena, CA. Hired at Colliau 
Chevrolet at age 91, Christen has been 
selling cars in California since 1958. 
Christen started in the car business in 
1905 in his hometown of Toledo, OH, 
when he was 16, building car frames for 
Yale Motor Car Co. He worked for vari- 
ous automobile manufacturers before 


going into the windshield wiper busi- 
ness in 1918. 

“You know when | started out, cars 
had no windshields. You wore a duster, 
cap and goggles. After a drive, you 
would get out of the car, shake the dust 
off your coat, off your cap, then clean 
your goggles. 

“| have been with the auto industry 
since it started, and I've been a part of it 
all along,” said Christen. a 


Automotive industry provides 
scholarships. Northwood Institute au- 
tomotive marketing students benefit 
each year from the scholarships pro- 
vided by members of the automotive in- 
dustry. For the 1982-83 academic year, 
30 students have been awarded scholar- 
ships from sponsors across the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Northwood Institute, founded in 
1959, developed the first automotive 
marketing program in 1964 and began 
working with NADA in the development 
of college-level management courses 
for the auto industry. Also in close as- 
sociation with NADA, Northwood de- 
veloped the first textbooks and course 
schedules for the automobile industry. 
This joint concern with the educational 
needs of the industry has resulted in the 
development of innovative courses, 
created to elevate and professionalize 
automobile marketing. o 


Name change. The 500 Automotive Ex- 
ecutives Club is the new name of the 
former Automotive Aftermarket Associ- 
ation. Marvin A. Klein of Shapiro & 
Boehm Co. Inc., president of the group, 
says the 500 Automotive Executives 
Club is a fraternal organization com- 
posed of peers in the automotive after- 
market. “We plan to establish a fund to 
support worthy causes and present an- 
nual awards recognizing outstanding 
achievements.” O 


“People and Places” is a new column about newsmakers in 
the auto industry. We invite you to submit items of interest 
to: People and Places, Automotive Executive, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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In your 1983 business insurance 
you may secure more protection 
and greater savings than ever! 


DISCOVE 


Fireman's Fund's Special Insurance for Auto Dealers Only 
Arranged by PDP GROUP/Marketed by FAMEX 


You'll be hearing a lot more about 
DEALER-GARD .. . throughout 
the auto industry. And, very soon, it 
will be available in most states. 

Fireman’s Fund has concentrated 
years of experience writing dealer in- 
surance into the creation of this newest 
... most complete... program. It’s so 
precisely targeted to auto dealers that 
it is offered exclusively to franchised 
dealers. 

This is much different from other 
packages which try to fit the unique 
needs of auto dealers into a general 


_ program. 


There are important coverage and 
rating improvements. Plus other fea- 
tures. DEALER-GARD is an enormous 
step forward in answering your exact 
needs in the areas of: 


® Property 
© Liability 


Workers’ Compensation 
Rental 
Leasing 


Other necessary coverages 
for complete protection 


DEALER-GARD simply makes 
your program that much better. 
We’re very proud of DEALER-GARD. 
It’s been a major undertaking and will 
benefit auto dealers significantly. 


DEALER-GARD is the result of 
PDP GROUP (your marketing coor- 
dinator) and Fireman’s Fund working 
together. 


Soon the DEALER-GARD/FAMEX 
affliated representatives will be making 
presentations. We invite you to compare 
what DEALER-GARD offers to any 
other insurance program. 


We’re sure you'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised at how much it can help you. 


DISCOVER DEALER-GARD ||,); | CALL 1-800-638-8654 


RIGHT NOW! ’| Ask For: NATIONAL SALES MANAGER 


PDP GROUP/EXECUTIVE PLAZA IV/HUNT VALLEY, MD. 21031 


(For more information circle #23) 


eorgetown is Kentucky per- 

| sonified. It was in the heart of 

>the burley tobacco belt and 

thoroughbred horse country—George- 

town—that bourbon whiskey was dis- 

covered accidently when a cooper went 

to sleep and scorched the inside of an 

oak barrel. The resulting liquor had a 

smoothness and taste that says “Ken- 
tucky” around the world. 

Georgetown is also the home of 
Logan, Haggin & Cooper Ford and its 
“manager,” John Haggin Cooper, who 
was named Time Magazine Quality 
Dealer of the Year at this year’s NADA 
convention. John Haggin Cooper may 
well be the personification of the small- 
town auto dealer, but it didn’t start out 
that way. 
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by Ben Pope 


John Haggin Cooper had as glamor- 
ous and exciting an introduction to 
manhood as a self-described country 
boy could ask. 

A football scholarship to the local 
college. A trip on a luxury liner to 
Europe as a member of a dance band 
and a summer of kicking around a con- 
tinent preparing for war in 1939. (“Ev- 
eryone knew it would start as soon as 
the harvest was in.”) 

A stint at the state university and then 
enrollment in the first “Ninety-Day-Won- 
der” class at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. Service as an ensign on a des- 
troyer in the North Atlantic, including 
some time with the British survivors of 
Dunkirk who were regrouping in Ice- 
land. 


by Ben Pope 


ON TLAGGIN-COOPER: 


Flight training when he reached the 
required 21 years of age. Aircraft carrier 
landings. A crash, recovery and reas- 
signment to multi-engine aircraft. (“The 
PBY was the only plane that moved fas- 
ter off the assembly line than in the 
air.”) 

V-E and V-J days, back to college and 
finally a degree from the University of 
Virginia, his fourth school of higher 
learning and almost 10 years after he 
started at Georgetown College. 

An agent with the FBI. Washington. 
Hollywood.. Miami. Keeping track of 
Bugsy Siegel, Mickey Cohen, Johnny 
Roselli and that crowd and playing a bit 
part in a black-and-white thriller with 
Lloyd Noland and Broderick Crawford. 
(“Mr. Hoover was in his 40s then and 


John Haggin Cooper 
in his Office. 


energetic. We got paid $4,800 a year for 
a 48-hour week, but he expected you to 
work 70.”) 

In 1950, all this came to an abrupt 
halt. John Haggin Cooper's father 
needed help with his Ford dealership in 
Georgetown. There was never a ques- 
tion whether he would come back. And 
he has never regretted it. 

Neither have the people of George- 
town. John Haggin (“Half the people 
call me John Haggin. Half call me 
Johnnie. After this interview, you'll call 
me dull and boring”) goes quietly about 
doing things for the community and its 
people. 

And he sells cars. Not a lot of them. 
But about eight out of 10 who buy from 
Logan, Haggin & Cooper come back for 
seconds, thirds and fourths. His em- 
ployees are also loyal. The nine employ- 
ees have been working there an average 
of about 15 years. 


These are some of the factors that led 
to John Haggin Cooper being named 
Time Magazine Quality Dealer of the 
Year for 1983. He is believed to be the 
smallest volume dealer of the 14 na- 
tional winners chosen to date. When 
factors such as community service, cus- 
tomer loyalty, profitability, ethics, em- 
ployee attitude and share of market 
were fed into a computer at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration, John Hag- 
gin’s name led all the rest. 


“I couldn’t have been more amazed,” 
he says. “When they got the 20 finalists 
out there on the stage at Las Vegas and 
started talking about the winner, | guess 
| wasn’t paying too much attention. 
They mentioned that the winner had 
been a Navy pilot, but I thought, ‘So 
were a lot of guys.’ Then they mentioned 
the FBI and I thought, ‘Wait a minute. My 
God, it might be me.’ 

“Of course, | didn’t have any remarks 
prepared, so | just told them I was 
pleased to accept the award before | 
had to file under Chapter 11.” 

Things certainly don’t seem that bad 
at Logan, Haggin & Cooper. (Logan and 
Haggin were financial backers of John 
Cooper's father, Henry M., when the 
dealership was established to sell Fords 
in 1917, but they never took an active 
part.) Still located in the original build- 
ing, which is listed as an historical land- 
mark, the dealership is small but busy. 
The 3-car showroom (a new Thunder- 
bird fills it pretty well by itself) is backed 
by a large service area that, among other 
things, keeps most of the town’s police 
and sheriff patrol cars moving. 

A used-car lot, which on good 
months moves about 15 cars and 
trucks, is around the corner on George- 
town's main street. And a new-car stock 
of about 20 is across the street from the 
showroom next door to the county cour- 
thouse. In the 70s, the dealership used 
to sell about that many every month. 
Today, it’s more like four to six new cars 
and maybe five new trucks per month. 

But John Haggin makes a profit 
(“more than some 300-car-per-month 
dealers | know”) by keeping overhead 
low, giving good service and treating 
customers fairly. 

“There's no magic to running an auto- 
mobile dealership, and every dealer 
knows what his problems are. Some 
work at correcting their deficiencies 


Logan, Haggin & Cooper Ford, a 
familiar sight in Georgetown 
since 1917. 


while others don’t. It’s as simple as 
that,” John Haggin says. 

“In a small town like this, if a cus- 
tomer feels something isn’t right, he 
doesn’t have any layers of management 
to go through. He comes right here to 
see me, and we work it out. I have a feel- 
ing that’s the best advertising we've 
got,” he says. 

In the community, John Haggin is just 
as direct—although less visible—than 
he is as the only salesman and owner of 
an auto dealership. 

He is a member of many local and 
state groups but shuns holding office. 
He is almost constantly raising funds for 
various Democratic candidates but has 
never sought an elected position. He 
also spends most weekends helping the 
Sisters of the Visitation at nearby Car- 
done monastery. John Haggin was in- 
strumental in getting two elevators in- 
stalled for the aging nuns and their nurs- 
ing home patients. 

At the same time, one gets the impre- 
ssion that he can still be as spirited as 
he was as a Navy pilot on leave. Like all 
“real” Kentuckians, he is frequently at 
the track expressing his monetary opin- 
ion on which horse will run fastest. He 
has front-row season tickets for Univer- 
sity of Kentucky baseball at nearby 
Lexington. And he has one of the finest 
mint-for-juleps patches in the area. 

But what John Haggin treasures more 
than even his Wildcat tickets are his 
roots and his many friends. The roots, 
and a great admiration for his father, 
brought him back to Georgetown and 

(Continued on page 57) 


Tom Biltcliffe, Al Parker Buick 


Lou Ehlers, Lou Ehlers Cadillac 


The new GM Continuous Protection 
Plan offers you increased base 
profits, plus an upscaled quarterly 
bonus program for more total profit 
potential than ever before. 

In fact, GM dealers who achieve 
good sales penetration could earn 
over 30% more on every Plan they 
sell! 

Remember, that’s bonus money 
paid every quarter by GM in addition 
to your up-front profit from initial 
Plan sales. 

But extra profit is only part of the 
good news. The GM Continuous 
Protection Plan has always been easy 
to sell because of the GM name, and 
now it’s even easier because the pro- 


Dean Coulter, Coulter Cadillac 


Martin Lustgarten, Martin Chevrolet-Buick 


se ~ 
Henry Faulkner, Faulkner Oldsmobile 


gram’s simpler. There are now only 
two Plans. The popular 36/36 and 
48/50 Custom Plans. 

With either one, your customers 
will get America’s No. | selling new 
vehicle service contract...with the 
emphasis on service and customer 
Satisfaction. 

Unlike the competition, the GM 
Plan covers parts and components 
even if they wear out, not just fail 
through possible defects. What’s 
more, your responsibility for admin- 
istration of the terms of the Plan is 
minimal because the GM Continu- 
ous Protection Plan is a contract 
between GM and the vehicle owner. 

Add it all up and the bottom line 
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Bill Gray, Massey Buick 


Terry Shaver, Terry Shaver Pontiac 


Vince Maita, Maita Oldsmobile 


spells extra profit for you and extra 
satisfaction for your customers. If 
that’s the kind of return you’d like to 
share in, ask your zone representa- 
tive for more details on the GM 
Continuous Protection Plan today. Or 
write, Manager, GM Continuous 
Protection Plan, General Motors 
Corporation, 2-241 General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 

You’ ll find out just how easy it is 
to join the dealers who are already 
smiling. 
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LISTEN 


sk your friends in man- 
agement how they de- 

fine the word “com- 
munication.” Chances are they & 
will reply that it means getting a mes- 
sage through to others by speaking or 
writing. 

Few people include listening as part 
of the process. Yet listening is a vital 
third leg of the communication triangle 
and, according to some experts, even 
more important than the other two skills 
of speaking and writing. 


Research shows that the typical indi- 
vidual spends 80 percent of his waking 
hours communicating in one way or 
another. The largest segment of that 
time—45 percent—is spent listening. 
Next in line, at 30 percent, is speaking, 
followed by reading (16 percent) and 
writing (9 percent). 

In schools and colleges, students 
spend as much as 70 percent of their 
time listening. And in business, listen- 
ing has been cited as the most critical 
managerial skill. All sorts of problems 
arise when bosses don’t hear what rank- 
and-file workers tell them or when one 
level of management isn’t understood 
by another. 

Communication breakdowns caused 
by poor listening are blamed for critical 
misunderstandings, production errors, 
delays in carrying out decisions and so 
forth. Occasionally, costly strikes re- 
sult. Annual business losses from lis- 
tening errors total in the billions of dol- 
lars. Small wonder that methods of im- 
proving an individual's listening ability 
are getting growing attention from man- 
agement, organized labor, government 
agencies and educators. 

Why are most people poor listeners? 
Can good listening habits be taught? 
What are the techniques? How can you 
as an executive sharpen your listening 
skills and thereby improve your effec- 
tiveness in a job that demands superior 
communication talents? How can you 
help your employees become better lis- 
teners? 

For answers, we turned to an ac- 
knowledged international authority, Dr. 
Lyman K. Steil, chairman of the Speech- 
Communication Division of the Depart- 
ment of Rhetoric at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Steil heads his own consulting firm, 
Communication Consultants As- 
sociated, and has written and lectured 
extensively on communication and lis- 
tening. He also serves as a consultant to 
Sperry Corporation on its widely pub- 
licized “listening program,” involving 
90,000 employees. 

In a recent interview, Steil explained 
the importance of good listening skills 
and offered some pointers. 

What do you really mean when 
you refer to “listening?” 

Listening is a complex 4-step process 
that entails sensing, interpreting, 
evaluating and responding to oral mes 
sages sent to us. The first—and criti- 
cal—step is sensing: Is the message 
heard? Does the message get into our 
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stream of consciousness? Can we re- 
peat what was sent? 

Second is the interpretation of what 
was heard: Are the listener’s and 
speaker’s meanings the same? Do we 
understand or misunderstand? 

Third is the evaluation stage: What is 
our judgment? Do we agree or disagree 
with what we heard? Accept or reject it? 
Evaluation is different from interpreta- 
tion. 

Finally, there’s the response stage. 
Based upon what you heard, how do 
you interpret it and evaluate it? What is 
the nature of your response? 

What does an individual lose by 
being a poor listener? 

There are costs to the individual, to 
jobs and to society as a whole. We 
waste time, money and effort. Relation- 
ships fail, people are injured and killed, 
lawsuits occur because of listening fail- 
ures. Our productivity is affected and so 
are business profits. In our $2-trillion-a- 
year economy, with more than 100 mil- 
lion people in the work force and with 
each individual spending, on average, 
80 percent of his or her work day com- 
municating—and half of that time lis- 
tening with minimal effectiveness—the 
costs mount quickly. 

Can good listening habits be 
taught? 

Yes. Remember, listening is a learned 
behavior. We listen the way we do be- 
cause we have learned to listen that 
way. Without any significant focused in- 
struction, most people do not develop 
good listening skills. But with focused 
instruction and practice, listening can 
be improved significantly. 

The best way to improve our listening 
is through training, the same way we 
best learn and develop all our other 
skills. 

In this regard, our schools have been 
derelict. Until 1978, the basic com- 
petencies used in determining literacy 
in this country were reading, writing 
and arithmetic. In 1978, the Primary- 
Secondary Education Act was amended 
to include two more basic competen- 
cies—speaking and listening. It’s going 
to take time, however, before the intent 


of this amendment is put into practice. 


Is there adequate research to 
support the idea that listening 
habits can be improved by class- 
room study and by other methods? 

Yes, indeed. The findings are clear; 
listening is a human behavior that is 
learned, is observable and measurable, 


12 and can be, with appropriate effort and 


methods, significantly improved. 

As more people become active in the 
field, we will see even more improve- 
ment. 

Is the ability to listen well a par- 
ticularly important trait for execu- 
tives? 

Certainly. Lawrence Appley, former 
president of the American Management 
Associations, used to say that “manage- 
ment is the task of getting things done 
through people.” To accomplish that, 
you've got to understand the employees 
you're working with, their needs and 
what they are willing to do. Central to 
this success is listening with the four 
elements of sensing, interpreting, 
evaluating and responding. 

Keep in mind, however, that listening 
does not necessarily mean that! will lis- 
ten to you and do whatever you want me 
to do. Listening does not mean automa- 
tic compliance. But management must 
sense the messages of others; correctly 
interpret or understand those messages 
sensed; make effective evaluation and 
judgments of what has been said and in- 
tended; and make an active response so 
that the sensing, interpreting and 
evaluating actions are clear. 

You have noted that the ability to 
be a good listener becomes increas- 
ingly critical as one moves up the 
management ladder. 

Yes. A recent study of the abilities 
professional managers considered 
most important for success showed that 
listening was right at the top, among the 
most needed skills. 

But since most managers haven't 
been taught to listen well, they don't 
necessarily perform well. They don't 
hear others; they misunderstand and 
misinterpret because of distractions, 
perconceived notions, past experi- 
ences and special perspectives. 

It is critical to note that as an indi- 
vidual moves higher up the manage- 
ment ladder, more time will be spent lis- 
tening, and the importance to him of lis- 
tening well will also increase. 

You've said that good listening is 
beginning to be taught in schools. 
But people in today’s managerial 
jobs can’t go back to take these 
courses. What can they do to im- 
prove their listening abilities? 

First, many people can start to im- 
prove the quality of their listening by 
being made aware of the facts about lis- 
tening, by taking a simple listening quiz 
that pinpoints their good or bad listen- 
ing habits. 
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Second, many companies are spon- 
soring programs and seminars that 
teach listening on a group basis, with 
leadership from a trained instructor. 

Corporations like Sperry are doing 
this on an extensive scale; scores of 
other companies are also developing 
programs. In most cases, organizations 
are utilizing external trainers who are 
knowledgeable in developing listening 
skills. 

If good listening is so important, 
why is it that only recently people 
have become concerned about it? 

Through efforts by groups such as the 
Sperry Corp. and the International Lis- 
tening Association, millions of people 
have learned about the importance of 
listening. People now recognize that we 
are not born with an automatic ability to 
listen well, that listening is not an inher- 
ent trait, and that the development of ef- 
fective listening abilities requires effort 
and exercise. Couple that with a new 
understanding of the grossly low-level 
effectiveness of the typical listener and 
the extraordinary costs of poor listen- 
ing, and you can understand the present 
interest in the topic. 

How do you convince a business 
executive that there's a bottom-line 
payoff in good listening? Don’t 
many people view the whole pro- 
cess as a sort of pie-in-the-sky ven- 
ture? 

Unfortunately, many good executives 
don't listen to the values of a good lis- 
tening development program. 

Recently, | asked the president of a 
medium-sized company if, in the past 
weeks, he had observed any costly 
problems that had resulted from some- 
one’s failure to listen. 

He nodded and exclaimed, “Have I! 
Let me tell you, we lost a sale worth 
more than $1 million. Two of my em- 
ployees were involved. One was off ona 
mental tangent, daydreaming, and 
didn't hear the important message at all. 
The other heard the message but misin- 
terpreted it. We lost out on a bid that we 
should have won.” 

Then | asked, “With your knowledge 
of the sort of problem you had, would 
you be willing to spend, let’s say, 
$100,000 over a period of time to devel- 
op all your employees’ listening abili- 
ties?” His response was rather typical: 
“I'm not sure.” 

So there you have the basic problem, 
arising mostly, | believe, because what 
we are trying to do is fairly new so far as 
business is concerned. People respond 
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with a quick reaction: “Ah, yes, listening 
is important. Sure, | know we don't lis- 
ten very well, and poor listenng proba- 
bly costs us dearly in many different 
ways. But I’m not sure where all this 
stands in the frame of things at the mo- 
ment.” 

Is that going to change? 

Yes, | think it’s already beginning to 
change. When we add up all the dollars 
lost by poor listening, the total becomes 
extraordinary. Most management 
people simply haven't calculated the 
cost. We can tell them what itis. We can 
ask them to analyze it from their own 
point of view. 

When that is done, when we start to 
realize how much time is wasted and 
the way productivity levels are affected; 


when we see how profitability, worker 
turnover and job satisfaction are af- 
fected; when we realize the number of 
people killed or injured on the job be- 
cause somebody didn’t listen well and 
take some timely action; when we start 
to crystallize all these realities, then the 
decision makers are going to step back 
and say, “Here is another area that we 
can't afford to neglect.” 

Then they will realize they can en- 
hance their listening knowledge, at- 
titudes and skills, and that the benefits 
far outweigh the cost. 

Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted 
with permission from Association Man- 
agement magazine. Copyright by the 
American Society of Association Execu- 
tives. CJ 


Ways You Can Improve Your Listening 


@ Take active responsibility as 
a listener; don’t put the whole 
burden on the speaker. 

e If you're listening to other 
than a casual conversation, take 
notes and report to someone else 
(within one working day) the 
speaker's intent and the content 
of his speech. 

@ Identify the speaker's pur- 


Check the appropriate columns. 


1) Call the subject 
uninteresting? 


2) Criticize the 
speaker's delivery 
or mannerisms? 


3) Get over-stimulated 
by something the 
speaker says? 


4) Listen primarily for 
facts? 


5) Try to outline 
everything? 


7) Allow interfering 
distractions? 

8) Avoid difficult 
material? 


9) Let emotion-laden 
words arouse personal 


antagonisms? 


10) Waste the advantage 
of thought speed 
(daydreaming)? 


How To Rate Your Listening Talents 


As a listener, how often do you find yourself engaging in these bad habits? 


Slo Solan 
How Often Do You... Alwa Usuall Never 


=a 
the speaker? 


Reprinted with permission from Listening Profile, Sperry Corporation, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10104. 


pose (small talk, informative or 
persuasive message, entertain- 
ment) and adapt your listening to 
that purpose. 

@ Identify and control you 
emotions. Don’t get upset by 
“trigger” words, subjects, issues. 

@ Build your listening vocabu- 
lary. 


10 Keys To 
Effective Listening 


1) Find areas of 
interest. 

2) Judge content, 
not delivery. 

3) Hold your fire. 


4) Listen for ideas. 


5) Be flexible. 


8) Exercise your 
mind. 


9) Keep your mind 
open. 


New York, NY 10104. 


What The Bad 
Listener Does 


Tunes out dry subjects. 


Tunes out if delivery is 


Tends to enter into 
argument. 


Listens for facts. 


Takes intensive notes 
using only one system. 


6) Work at listening. | Shows no energy out- 


put. Attention is faked. 
7) Resist distractions. Distracted easily. 


@ Develop listening skills by 
identifying predictable speech 
organizational patterns. 

® Control distractions; reduce 
forces that interfere with message 
reception. 

@ Use your thinking time to 
evaluate, anticipate, review and 
summarize what the speaker is 
saying. ma 


10 Keys To Effective Listening 


These keys are guides to better listening. They are the answer to developing 
better listening habits that can last a lifetime. 


What The Good 
Listener Does 


Finds opportunities; 
asks, “What's in it for 
me?” 


Judges content, skips 
over delivery errors. 
Doesn't judge until 
comprehension is 
complete. 


Listens for central 
themes. 


Takes fewer notes, 
using different systems 
depending on speaker. 


Works hard, exhibits 
active body state. 


Fights or avoids dis- 
tractions. 


10) Capitalize on the 
fact that thought is with slow speakers. 
faster than speech. 


Reprinted with permission from Listening Profile, Sperry Corporation, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, 


Resists difficult exposi- 


tory material. 


Reacts to emotional 
words. 


Tends to daydream 


Uses heavier material 
as an exercise for the 
mind. 


Interprets color words; 
does not get hung up on 
them. 


Challenges, antici- 
pates, summarizes. 
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Transferring Your Business to the Next Generation 


he typical closely held family business was founded by 

a l-man gang. Let’s call him Joe Founder. Assume that 

Joe has been in business for a long time, is ready to retire 

and now wants to transfer his business to the next genera- 
tion—usually a son who is champing at the bit to take over. 

Whether Joe decides to curtail his active business life at an 
early age or continues to work, transfer of ownership is a cer- 
tainty. It is only a question of when. The more successful Joe’s 
business becomes, the more the tax cost of the ultimate trans- 
fer. Since both income and estate tax rates are graduated up, 
the IRS’ share is always on the increase. 

There are three common problems involved in business 
transfers: 

1) The transfer has been made. It was done wrong from a 
tax standpoint and the owner or the family gets clobbered by 
taxes. 

2) The transfer is not done because the founder cannot find 
a professional who can solve the particular transfer problem. 
The potential tax cost continues to mount. 

3) Procrastination. 

The most popular method for transferring of ownership of a 
family corporation is the sale of stock. Sadly, the sale of stock 
from one family member to another is, in most cases, not a 
good idea. Why? Income tax consequences make this method 
prohibitive because (a) the selling family member must pay 
capital gains on the profit, and (b) the buying family member 
must use after-tax dollars to make the payments, which are not 
deductible. 

A stock redemption is another common method. This is a 
typical redemption scenario: The son owns a small amount of 
shares (which he purchased from Joe Founder or received as a 
gift) and Joe sells the balance of the shares to the corporation. 
Joe still must pay capital gains on the profit, and the corpora- 
tion cannot deduct the payments. 

In almost all cases, the best way to accomplish the transfer 
is a recapitalization. It is the most common method used by 
knowledgeable business owners and professionals alike to 
accomplish a formidable list of family and corporate objec- 
tives. A recapitalization transfers the future growth of your 
closely held coporation to the next generation tax-free. 

This type of transfer requires more than one class of stock. 
Typically, the current value of the business is frozen into the 
preferred stock and kept by the present controlling stockhol- 
der (Joe). The common stock, which benefits from the future 
growth of the business, goes to the next generation of family 
members (Joe's children). 

Transferring your business to the next generation is usually 
the biggest single transaction in your business life. Done cor- 
rectly, the tax collector walks away with an empty bag. Done 


16 incorrectly, the tax collector enjoys a big payday. Check every 


transfer possibility with a competent professional before you 
finalize any transaction. 2 


Want To Acquire A Loss Corporation? 

Times have been tough for many businesses. So much red ink 
has spilled that often the most valuable asset of a coporation 
may be its carry-forward loss. 

Does your profit picture look strong? If so, acquiring a loss 
corporation could give you two benefits: first, a company with 
a business you want to continue for economic profits; and sec- 
ond, a carry-forward loss that can eliminate taxable profits, 
dollar-for-dollar. Say a client in a solid 50-percent tax bracket 
(including state income taxes) is about to acquire 100 percent 
of the stock of Target Corp. with a $288,000 loss carry-forward. 
That loss will be worth $144,000 in tax savings. 

A loss carry-forward is a unique tax animal. Its care and 
feeding are strictly controlled by the Internal Revenue Code 
and IRS regulations. This article summarizes your three 
choices and the most important rules. 

Choice 1: If Target Corp. is continued after the acquisition, 
the loss carry-forward can be used only to offset future Target 
Corp. earnings. (The old losses cannot be used to reduce your 
future profits.) 

Is there a better way? For most taxpayers, yes. You have two 
more choices; the right choice is critical. 

Choice 2: Make an election under Section 338. Then four 
things will happen: (1) the assets of Target will take a new 
raised tax basis, determined by the value of the purchase price 
of the stock; (2) Target will realize income for depreciation re- 
capture; (3) the carry-forward loss can be used to offset the re- 
capture income; and (4) Target's property (using the basis de- 
termined earlier) can be depreciated (under ACRS) just as if 
you had bought it directly for cash. 

Choice 3: Liquidate Target into your corporation after 75 
days of acquiring its stock. Now you will own Target's assets 
with the same tax basis as they had when originally owned by 
Target. There is no recapture. Best of all, you can deduct 
Target's carry-forward loss against your future income. Target 
Corp. must be solvent at the time of liquidation. 

Important: After June 30, 1984, a new set of rules goes into 
effect. These changes will eliminate up to 100 percent of 
Target's carry-forward loss under Choice 3 if you buy 60 per- 
cent or more of Target's stock. 

Now a warning: This article does not cover all of the rules, 
tax traps and exceptions in this overly complex area. If you are 
about to buy any business (whether or not it has a carry-for- 
ward loss), seek professional help. QO 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Automotive Executive by Irving 
Blackman, a Certified public accountant and attorney. All comments or questions pertaining 
to this column should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick & Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, IL 60601. 
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My Fed 
Business is 
Great, because 


Western 
Diversified’s 
People are Great. 


To:n Cole 
Century Buick, Inc. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


For Western Diversified, the elf bests Stn 

has always emphasized people. Strong, leadership- 
oriented people who can meet challenges head-on, 
and find profit making solutions to the most complex 
of problems. 

When you're describing this type of individual, you're 
describing Western’s Sam Mannen. 

Sam Mannen has been with Western Diversified 
since 1977, and brings to his clients the strong 
finance and insurance background that makes 
them successful. 

Tom Cole of Century Buick in Kalamazoo talks 
about Western Diversified: 


“The hard work, time, and effort that Sam 
Mannen and everyone from Western Diver- 
sified in for my dealership shows up every 
month on my bottom line. They are thorough, 
and keep on working until the job is done. 

dealership has profited, and | mean that 
literally, from the great job that Western Diver- 
sified done.” 


With Western Diversified, it’s a matter of ex- 
perience, thorough knowledge of the F& business, 
and a comprehensive F& program that makes 
them a leader in the industry. But it’s their people 
that make it all come together. 

Just ask Tom Cole. 


WESTERN DIVERSIFIED 


Western Diversified Life Insurance Company 


Whatever it fakes, we want Ptpraeretdareses 
tobe your F&l company. Biase ace 


(For more information circle #29) 
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mong many future scenarios for 
automobile dealerships, one 
of the most promising—and 
one already in operation—is the shop- 
ping mall showroom. 

Twenty years ago, there were no big, 
enclosed shopping malls. Today, malls 
dot the landscape. Most major depart- 
ment stores and shops have already 
moved into malls to take advantage of 
their increased customer traffic and vis- 
ibility. With this situation working out 
so well for these retailers, many auto 
dealers are now considering whether 
such a move would be to their advan- 
tage as well. 

Several dealers have recently estab- 
lished new-car showrooms in malls. 
Manufacturers and dealers stress that 
the showrooms operating today are still 
in the testing stage and that more time is 
needed before they can be sure that the 
idea will work. From what they’ve seen 
so far, however, they feel that this is a 
concept that could have a permanent 
place in the future of automobile retail- 
ing. 

Mel Mayberry, manager of Del Amo 
Dodge’s mall showroom in Del Amo 
Fashion Square, Torrance, CA, says the 
mall showroom “brings in new custom- 
ers, people who wouldn't stop in at a 
regular dealership to look at a Dodge 
product. The customer may have been 
loyal to another line for years and never 
even bothered to look at ours. This 
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Does this scene look familiar? You probably have 
a similar mall in your hometown. But something you probably 
haven't seen is starting to crop up around the country. That's 
a new-car dealership inside the mall. Dealers 
who've tried the idea report it’s here to stay. 


showroom makes them more aware of 
what we have to offer.” 

A mall showroom not only introduces 
customers to the product, it exposes 
them to the dealership as well. “Even 
though we have been in business for 25 
years, people who come into our mall 
showroom often say that they have 
never heard of the main store,” says 
Westin Pedrotti, president of Bill Hop- 
kins Lincoln-Mercury, which also has a 
showroom in Del Amo Fashion Square. 
“We are getting exposure to people who 
didn’t even know we were around. 
Through our mall showroom, we reach 
more people than we do with advertis- 
ing. It’s fantastic.” 


Sales Increases 

Bill Hopkins Lincoln-Mercury and Del 
Amo Dodge are two of the first mall 
showrooms in the country. The idea for 
the showrooms originated with the 
owner of Del Amo Fashion Square, who 
was interested in helping the American 
car industry and thought that locating 
showrooms in the mall would be a good 
way to present new cars to a large 
number of people. 

The public response to the idea, how- 
ever, took everyone—the mall mana- 
gers, the dealers and the manufactur- 
ers—by surprise. “In February, Del Amo 
Dodge sold a car a day,” says Doris 
Johnson, mall leasing manager. “That's 
a better sales record than a lot of dealer- 


ships have.” 

Although both Del Amo Dodge and 
Bill Hopkins Lincoln-Mercury close 
sales at their mall facilities, the show- 
rooms are there primarily as a draw to 
their main stores, both located less than 
a mile away. That’s where the majority 
of their new-car sales and all other ser- 
vices still take place. 

Across the country, however, at Eche- 
lon Chevrolet in Echelon Mall, Voor- 
hees Township, NJ, is a different situa- 
tion. This dealership no longer sells 
new Cars at its main store, but only from 
its mall showroom. Used-car sales and 
service are still conducted at Echelon 
Chevrolet’s original location across the 
street from the mall. Though the mall 
store has only been open for about five 
months, “sales have already increased,” 
says Don Day, sales manager. 

Day likes the idea of having the only 
mall facility in the area. “Whenever the 
subject of mall showrooms comes up, 
people are going to talk about Echelon 
Chevrolet.” 

None of these dealerships is planning 
to move any other aspects of their oper- 
ations (service, parts, etc.) to the malls, 
a decision the management of the two 
malls agrees with. A full dealership, 
they say, would require an enormous 
amount of space, and would not be 
economical. 

At Del Amo Fashion Square, one of 
the criteria used in deciding which deal- 
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only from this mall showroom. 


erships would have showrooms was 
proximity to the mall. The mall owner 
stipulated that the dealerships could be 
no more than 1'4 miles away, so that 
other services and additional demon- 
strators would be convenient for cus- 
tomers and staff. 


Drawing A Crowd 

One discovery dealers and manufactur- 
ers have made about mall showrooms 
is that they attract a different type of con- 
sumer than regular stores. In a mall 
there are more lookers, more curiosity 
seekers and fewer outright sales. “The 
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Bill Hopkins Lincoln-Mercury has seen a sig- 
nificant jump in its sales since opening a 
showroom in Del Amo Fashion Square. 


traffic is much heavier here in the mall, 
but the actual sales volume is greater at 
the main dealership,” says Del Amo 
Dodge’s Mayberry. People go to the 
main dealership to buy.” 

Paul Coppola, a business planning 
executive at Chrysler Corp., says, “Deal- 
ers interested in this idea should be 
aware that a mall attracts a tremendous 
amount of lookers, but not a lot of 
buyers. We don't necessarily think 
that’s bad, because it exposes the con- 
sumer to our products. In most cases, 
traffic volume is going to be much great- 
er than sales volume.” 

Mall showrooms have one distinct 
advantage over other locations, how- 
ever. Malls attract a type of customer a 
regular store almost never sees—the 
impulse buyer. People who might not 
even know the showroom is in the mall 
stop in to browse while shopping. Some 
end up buying cars. In fact, most of the 
sales made at mall showrooms come 
from people who did not intend to buy. 

“We had one customer stop in to look 
around our showroom while his wife 
was shopping for a nightgown,” says 
Westin Pedrotti of Bill Hopkins Lincoln- 
Mercury. “He ended up buying a 
$26,000 car while she was buying her 
nightgown.” 
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Performance Evaluations 


easuring employee performance should be an inte- 

gral part of every service manager’s job. A thorough 

evaluation enables a manager—and the dealer—to 
gauge the effectiveness of employees and to determine ways 
to improve performance in the future. 

Such evaluations keep employees apprised of their perfor- 
mance and help supervisors evaluate employee progress and 
potential. Problem areas, such as needs for additional train- 
ing, improper job distribution, 
lack of proper equipment and 
personality conflicts, all be- 
come clearer. 

Evaluations should be con- 
ducted at least once a year for 
each employee in the back- 
shop—net just technicians. 
With evaluation form in hand, 
the service manager should sit 
down one-on-one with the 
employee to review strengths 
and weaknesses. Discussion 
should be encouraged. 

Each employee has certain tasks and responsibilities that 
can be reviewed. Evaluations should be tailored to meet the 
needs of particular jobs in the service department. Service 
writer performance, for example, is easily seen by looking at 
previous months’ repair orders. The number of orders written, 
the dollar value (both parts and labor), the type of sales on 
each order and the number of “comebacks” all reflect the job 
your writers are doing. 

Car porters, cleaners and other general “helpers,” similarly, 
can be evaluated according to how many cars they clean during 
a day, and how long it takes them to clean your shop or parking 
lot. List the duties they perform most frequently and assign a 
suggested value to each. This kind of basic information, or job 
description, provides guidelines that are invaluable when per- 
forming employee evaluations. 

Warranty clerks can be measured in four categories: (1) 
number of claims handled; (2) dollar value; (3) percentage of 
claims paid on first-time submission; and (4) percentage of 
claims written off because of improper processing on the part 
of the clerk. 


Monitoring Technicians 

Along the same lines, technicians’ performance can be broken 
down into three categories: (1) productivity; (2) efficiency; 
and (3) comebacks. “Productivity” is a measure of how well a 
technician uses his time. If a technician is available eight 


20 hours per day, but only does four hours of work during that 


“This time accounting system 
helps you make the most 
of the labor sales hours 
available at your dealership.” 


period, then he is only 50 percent productive. 

To determine the hours a technician is available, start with 
the total time which appears on the weekly time card used for 
verifying attendance. Deduct time spent waiting for parts, mov- 
ing cars in the parking lot and roadtesting finished work. The 
remaining figure is the available time. 

Next, total the hours needed to complete assignments. 
(Such figures are recorded on the shop copy of the repair 
order.) Divide the time worked by 
the time available, and the result 
is the technician's percentage of 
productivity (with a 100 percent 
maximum). Time spent correct- 
ing comebacks should not be in- 
cluded as time worked. 

This calculation only helps you 
determine how busy a technician 
is, not how efficiently he works. 
To measure efficiency, you need 
to review performance in terms of 
industry or dealership standards. 
The most common comparison 
is by the flat-rate time allowance system. If a technician needs 
three hours to complete a job rated at three hours, then he is 
100-percent efficient. If he needs more time, he is less effi- 
cient, and if he needs less time, more efficient. Divide the time 
allowance (predetermined flat-rate time) by the time the tech- 
nician needed to perform the job to determine efficiency. 

Shop comebacks should be evaluated, too. Compare the re- 
pair orders a technician completes to the number of his jobs 
that come back for adjustment. Be careful to segregate come- 
backs that are not generated by technicians—those due to 
pricing errors or misunderstandings between customer and 
service writer. 

To make evaluations as accurate as possible, all employees 
must use atime card. Technicians should punch in and out on 
all repair orders. Keep the time clock at the dispatcher’s desk, 
along with a rack to store copies of repair orders on which 
work has been suspended. Issue only one repair order to a 
technician at a time. 

This time accounting system can help you make the most of 
the labor sales hours available at your dealership. With proper 
use, the service department can expect increases in productiv- 


ity and profits. 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by Ron Joffe, Service Direc- 
tor, Straub Motors Inc. All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed 
to: The Service Department, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, 
VA 22102. 
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Social Security Reforms 


n late March, after two years of debate, House-Senate con- 

ferees finally reached a compromise on a plan to save the 

Social Security system. Members of both the House and 
Senate believe the plan will keep Social Security solvent for 75 
years, or more. 

The new package includes some tax increases, decreases in 
the growth of benefits and increases in revenue by including 
new federal workers and employees of non-profit organiza- 
tions in the system. In addition, the plan raises the retirement 
age of workers seeking full benefits and funnels money from 
the general fund into the system. 

Some of the plan’s major provisions include: 

@ Taxes. The plan increases payroll taxes for self-employed 
individuals by 33 percent to equal the combined tax paid now 
by employers and employees. However, a tax credit of 2.7 per- 
cent in 1984, 2.3 percent in 1985 and 2.0 percent in 1986-89 
would be allowed. 

The plan also increases employer and employee payroll 
taxes from 6.7 percent to 7 percent of wages in 1984, 7.05 per- 
cent in 1985, 7.15 percent in 1986, 7.51 percent in 1988 and, as 
currently scheduled, 7.65 percent in 1990. 

The $35,700 current wage base to which the tax applies will 
rise automatically with national average wages. 

® Benefits. The plan delays the annual July cost-of-living ad- 
justment until the following January, beginning this year. 

A “stabilizer” provision is incorporated into the plan to 
guard against automatic cost-of-living adjustments in the 
event that the system’s trust-fund balances fall to low levels. 

@ Revenues. The plan allows for interfund borrowing until 
1987 between the three trust funds of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance (OASI), Disability Insurance (DI) and Hospital In- 
surance (HI). 

In addition, all new federal workers (as of January 1, 1984) 
are required to be covered by Social Security, as are members 
of Congress, the president, the vice-president, federal judges, 
political appointees and civil servants. Employees of non-prof- 
it organizations are also required to join as of January 1, 1984. 

@ Retirement. The plan increases the retirement age in in- 
crements to 67 in 2027. Early retirement would still be an op- 
tion for workers; however, benefits would be reduced from the 
current 80 percent to 70 percent of full retirement. 

These changes, along with others, prove to be the most 
comprehensive reorganization of Social Security since its in- 


ception in 1937. The bill was sent to the president and is ex- 
pected to be signed in the very near future. 


Current Bills 
Other current legislative issues of interest to dealers include: 

@ Fleet subsidies. H.R. 1415 is a bill designed to protect au- 
tomobile dealers from price discrimination by the manufac- 
turer or importer in the sale of new motor vehicles. The bill is 
pending before the House subcommittee on monopolies and 
commercial law of the Judiciary Committee and the House 
subcommittee on commerce, transportation and tourism of 
the Energy and Commerce Committee. NADA is working with 
the bill’s sponsor, Gene Taylor (R-MO), along with members 
on the two committees, to try and obtain a hearing as soon as 
possible. 

@ Domestic content. H.R. 1234, commonly known as the 
domestic content bill, has been introduced by Rep. Richard 
Ottinger (D-NY) this session. The bill has been referred to the 
House subcommittee on commerce, transportation and 
tourism of the Energy and Commerce Committee. Tentative 
hearings on various trade issues were scheduled for mid-April. 

@ Odometer tampering. H.R. 1320, a bill intended to protect 
purchasers of used automobiles from odometer tampering, 
was referred to the House Energy and Commerce Committee. 
It was subsequently referred to the subcommittee on telecom- 
munications, consumer protection and finance. No commit- 
tee action has been scheduled. 

@ Bankruptcy reform. H.R. 1800, sponsored by Rep. Mike 
Synar (D-OK), was introduced on March 2 and referred to the 
House judiciary subcommittee on monopolies and commer- 
cial law. 

On the Senate side, S. 445, sponsored by Senator Robert 
Dole (R-KS), was introduced on February 3. Tentative hearings 
in the Judiciary Committee were scheduled for April 12. Sena- 
tors Howard Metzenbaum (D-OH) and Ted Kennedy (D-MA) 
have jointly sponsored another bankruptcy bill, S. 333. Hear- 
ings were scheduled for April 4 in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. O 


This column is prepared for Automotive Executive by the Legislative Division of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should 
be mailed to: On The Hill, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102. 
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GM Exec Talks Small Cars—Past And Future 


ome people you bump into always seem to leave you 

with thoughts that stick in your mind. Alex Mair, Gene- 

ral Motors vice-president and head of its Technical Cen- 

ter, is one of them. Mair joined Chevrolet in 1946, and recently 

served as general manager of the Pontiac Motors Division. 
Here are some of the ideas he shared with me recently: 

@ General Motors has tried to make a 
dent in small cars virtually every 10 years 
for more than half a century. So far, for dif- 
fering reasons, each effort has missed the 
mark. 

@ The electric car has been removed 
from GM’s production plans, but not 
completely shelved. The key to its de- 
velopment is the price of petroleum—and 
the magic number is $3 a gallon. 

@ Subtle but profound lifestyle changes are now altering the 
automotive world. 

You might date GM's first small car back to the one former 
GM executive Alfred Sloan discusses in his memoirs—the 
“copper-cooled engine.” It was to have been an air-cooled en- 
gine powering a shorter, lighter Chevrolet aimed specifically at 
the market for then smaller, cheaper Fords. 

GM built about 750 of these cars, sold 500, and recalled—for 
keeps—everyone that ever got into customers’ hands. 

In 1933, the “light Chevrolet” was introduced, Mair says. It 
had a shorter wheelbase, less poundage, a smaller engine and 
about a 15-percent lower price. It lasted four years. 

“Even during the Depression, people were willing to pay 
considerably more money to get a longer, more luxurious Car,” 
Mair notes. 

During the war years, GM established a “light car project” 
within Chevrolet. The thinking was that with shortages of fuel 
and materials, there would be a market for a small automobile. 
A plant, in Cleveland, was even geared to produce the lighter, 
narrower Car. 

“But demand was so high for large cars, that even the Cadil- 
lac started to sell,” Mair says. So this effort went up on the 
shelf. 

In 1959-60, the trend was toward “the really big cars, long 
and wide,” he says. At the same time, however, perhaps as a 
result of the 1958 recession, many Americans sought out smal- 
ler American cars. Among them were the Chevrolet Corvair, 
Ford Falcon, Plymouth Valiant and Studebaker Lark. 


Alex Mair 


When the economy of the 1960s took off, the auto market 
moved away from smaller cars once again. 

It wasn’t until a decade later that the Ford Pinto and Chev- 
rolet Vega were introduced. 

The electric car at GM is now on indefinite hold. “We always 
said the electric car would come about when the price of fuel 
was about $3 a gallon, in 1980 dollars,” Mair says. A couple of 
years ago, “Just about everybody said that would happen be- 
tween 1985 and 1990.” 

So GM targeted the electric for introduction about 1985, with 
plans for full production by 1990. 

“About 14 months ago,” says Mair, “GM gradually phased 
down the work on the electric, because $3 a gallon looks in- 
creasingly unlikely.” 

But “we haven't stopped work on it,” Mair insists. “We've got 
the motor and controller in a high state of development. We're 
working hard on the battery. But even our breakthroughs with 
the zinc-nickel oxide battery leave it a far less economical 
source of energy than petroleum,” he says. 

“If fuel prices start to rise again, however, we won't have to 
dust everything off and say, ‘Joe, is there anyone here who 
worked on the electric car?’ ” Mair says. 

And what about those societal changes? 

Mair points to the history of big and small cars for part of the 
answer. “This country’s bigger than the dickens; we had low 
cost fuel, big families and big highways. Nobody wanted to go 
in a Vega when they could travel in an Impala,” he says. 

Now, that’s all changed. 

“You can’t go to Thanksgiving dinner at grandma's house 
because she's flying around Europe somewhere. Americans 
used to take all the kids, even it they had to drive all night. Now 
we've got fewer kids and fewer people who take automobile 
vacations,” Mair says. 

There has also been a growth in the number of people who 
travel alone, Mair says. 

What does this mean for the 2-passenger cars that are com- 
ing? “There'll be an increase,” he says flatly. “They won't get to 
20 percent, but that market will certainly triple or quadruple by 
1985.” O 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by Doug Williams, a Detroit- 
based automotive writer. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should be 
mailed to: Detroit Update, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102. 
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ast May, in an article entitled “Sour 
Notes From Your F&I Score?,” Auto- 
motive Executive reported on 
how the dearth of commercial bank 
loans for autos and trucks was putting a 
serious dent in finance and insurance 
operations, not to mention sales, at 
many dealerships. But the long winter 
of financial discontent, which actually 
lasted three winters, appears to be fi- 
nally easing. Like budding daffodils, the 
banks are coming back, along with 
early signs of a rebirth in consumer con- 
fidence. The big questions this year are 
how fast, and to what degree, will this 
recovery occur? 

With interest rate incentives lifting 
just as we went to press, no one was wil- 
ling to go out on a limb and predict 
where loan rates will settle, what further 
incentives, if any, auto and truck mak- 
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ers will offer, or to what extent commer- 
cial banks will once again become a 
competitive factor. All agree, however, 
that prospects are considerably brighter 
than last year. 

The amount of direct and indirect 
loans to new and used car and truck 
buyers from commercial banks con- 
tinued to edge up last year, from 46 per- 
cent in 1981 to 46.7 percent in 1982, ac- 
cording to Federal Reserve Board statis- 
tics. That is an increase from the low 
water mark of 36 percent in 1980, but far 
short of the 55 to 60 percent recorded in 
the healthy years of the late 1970s. 

“Right now the picture is wide open,” 
says Jim Pilkington, associate director 
of the American Banking Association's 
Installment Lending Division. “Banks 
have plenty of money to lend at very fa- 
vorable rates and better terms.” And, 


My Sis Feat How Far? 


like a proper industry spokesman, he 
adds that, “Customers would rather 
deal with a bank than a finance com- 
pany. They like to go where they regu- 
larly do business.” 

All of this will make banks more com- 
petitive in the near future, says Pil- 
kington, but he would not speculate 
where interest rates will settle, except to 
say it is impossible for banks to com- 
pete with subsidized interest rates of- 
fered by manufacturers. “Sure, you see 
loan sales at or below 11.9 percent, but 
those are loss leaders just like when you 
see laundry detergent priced below 
what it cost the store,” he points out. 
“But certainly 11.9 percent will not be 
common. 

“The most important thing, now that 
money is available,” he adds, “is to get 
consumers’ confidence up so they will 
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go out and buy. Without the sale there is 
no loan. That is the problem with all 
high-ticket items.” 

Carolyn Burke, public affairs man- 
ager for Ford Motor Credit, points out 
that the percentage of sales financed by 
her division slipped a point last year, 
from 24.8 in 1981 to 23.8 in 1982, which 
may indicate a re-entry of banks into the 
auto paper market. On the other hand, 
that percentage was running 30 to 35 


percent in the first two months of this 
year as a direct result of Ford’s 11.9-per- 
cent loan offer. What follows this incen- 
tive, Burke won't say. But she adds that 
despite a windfall of new business for 
Ford Motor Credit—up from a level of 11 
to 13 percent of all sales in the mid- 
70s—“we believe the marketplace is 
better when there is competition, so we 
welcome the participation of banks and 
other lending institutions.” 


You 


GMAC spokesman John Andrews 
agrees with Burke’s statement. “The fact 
that banks are getting back into the 
business of financing vehicles is a 
healthy situation for consumers, and it 
will help bring interest rates down on an 
industry-wide basis. GMAC rates were 
coming down before the 11.9-percent 
incentive, and I think we will continue 
to see rates five or six points lower than 
a year ago. But, of course that is hard to 


F&l Income? 


‘Bo you answer that question, have you taken into 
consideration inflation?” Bob Harkins asked dealers at 
the 1983 NADA Convention workshop, “F&I Profit or Loss.” 
Harkins, who is director of marketing for the Subaru-Ryan 
Program of Pat Ryan & Associates, says that ignoring infla- 
tion has given a lot of dealers a false sense of accomplish- 
ment. He points out that in the last five years, the average 
balance financed on an installment auto loan has in- 
creased by 65 percent. “Unless your dollar for retail unit— 
that is, your total F&I income divided by the number of re- 
tail sales—coincides with that 65-percent increase, you've 
actually slipped.” 

Harkins and his co-speaker for the workshop, Richard 
Bolin, F&I manager for the Motor Inn Co., agree that the 
best way to maximize F&l income is with a properly set-up 
F&I office, a professional F&I manager and a goal of 100- 
percent customer solicitation. The result will be increased 
customer control and income. 

Harkins breaks down this increased F&I income in four 
ways: “A better average rate of captive or committed fi- 
nance customers, which will give you a greater dollar 
amount of finance reserve; greater finance penetration; 
more credit insurance commissions; and a greater ability 
to move the marginal deal because you are selling more 
quality paper to your lenders.” 


The F&I Office 

The first thing you don’t do, Bolin points out, is call it an 
“F&I” office. “That completely blows the deal,” he says. It is 
a “business office” where the contract is approved, title 
transfer and tag arrangements are made, and finance, in- 
surance, and frequently, service contracts are sold. The of- 
fice should be “clean and businesslike,” says Bolin, “with 
no aftermarket items displayed or sold.” The office should 
also be centrally located and accessible. “You don’t want to 
bring the customer through the broom closet.” 


F&I Manager 
This person has to be a pro, say Bolin and Harkins. If he or 


she is not, you run the risk of losing business in the future. 
“| have seen a lot of dealerships take one of the weaker 
salesmen and make him an F&l manager,” says Bolin. 
“That is the worst thing you can do.” 

The manager should be selected through one of the qual- 
ified F&I schools and retrained every 18 to 24 months to 
stay fresh. He should also be kept free from menial paper- 


work (“Let the clerks do that,” says Bolin), and be involved 


in all sales meetings to stay in tune with the staff. 

Bolin and Harkins recommend a pay plan based on sal- 
ary plus percentage—both positive and negative. “That 
way,” says Bolin, “he can share the wealth and suffer the 
poverty.” 

Bolin also points out that the average life expectancy of a 
business manager is only 18 to 24 months. “So if you expect 
him to run bell to bell, you have to give him some rest time 
away from the dealership,” says Bolin, who recommends 
that the sales manager fill in. 


100-Percent Solicitation 

The most effective means of achieving 100-percent solicita- 
tion is to have the business manager initial every contract, 
says Bolin. “Otherwise, the salesman’s name comes off 
and the house name goes on. This eliminates the sales- 
man’s fear of losing control of that customer, because if the 
business manager blows the sale, the salesman should get 
his commission anyway.” 

Bolin maintains the business office can, in fact, be used 
as a closing tool to help retain more sales. But the primary 
goal is customer control. Bolin recommends spot delivery 
of the car or truck and what he calls a “1-pay contract,” 
which is due and payable at your dealership in one or two 
days. “That gives you ample time to check his credit and get 
the contract ready. The most important thing is it takes him 
out of the market.” 

Harkins concludes that “your success or failure with F&l 
is a direct result of the environment you create at your deal- 
ership. The bottom line is not what you say you are going to 
do but what you actually do.” 
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pay cash. They used us because our fi- 
nance rate was lower than the rates they 
were getting on investments. So it made 
sense to finance a car.” 

As a result of this influx of more 
affluent, more responsible loan cus- 


predict because there are so many fac- 
tors that can influence this—such as the 
prime rate and our cost of money.” 
Andrews says that GMAC incentive 
programs boosted the company’s per- 
centage of sales financed to 38 percent 


in 1982—the highest level in 46 years. 
He points out that a lot of this new busi- 
ness came from “people who have not 
used GMAC before and, for that matter, 
have not financed a vehicle before. I’m 
talking about professional people who 


ers 
Discuss State F&l Picture 
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hat you have is a tremendous variation from state to 
state,” says Kermit Hicks, who owns Hicks Chevrolet, 
Volvo in Greencastle, PA, and Curtis Chevrolet in 
Moorehead, NC. “In North Carolina, F&l is my biggest profit 
center, but it is just the reverse in Pennsylvania.” The 
reason, Hicks points out, is the tight lid placed on insur- 
ance commissions and interest rates by the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

“With the 11.8-percent cap on interest rates (since raised 
to 17.9), we reached a point during the recession where 
auto dealers were paying banks to buy cars,” says Hicks. 
“And if you can’t make money off insurance commissions, 
you can't run a legitimate F&I operation in this state.” 

Hicks recommended that Automotive Executive talk to 
Diane Miller, a “top-notch” F&l manager for Shultz Chev- 
rolet in Hanover, PA. We did, and her first reply over the 
state of F&I in Pennsylvania was, “It stinks!” But she was re- 
ferring mostly to financing income. “Life, accident and 
health insurance and extended service contracts are still 
my mainstay,” says Miller, who says she subscribes totally 
to the 100-percent solicitation practice, and attributes her 
continued F&I success to being “hungry.” 

What will turn the situation around in Pennsylvania? 
Hicks says the state needs to lift its caps on insurance com- 
missions, but Miller says, “The only thing that is going to 
break it loose is the stabilization of interest rates, high or 
low.” She would like to see more rebates by the factory to 
help customers with down payments, which she says are 
the biggest impediment to sales in her area. 

Tom Drogan, the general manager for Hippodrome Old- 
smobile and Datsun in Nashville, TN, would also like to see 
stable interest rates, but he doesn’t think rebates are the an- 
swer. “Your financial sources are looking at the equity posi- 
tion, and a rebate check is not going to create that.” As far 
as consistency, he says, “We'd all like to see that. The 
banks will be competitive as long as interest rates stay 
down. But when interest goes back up, the banks are going 
to get out again. Banks are not stable and never have been. 
The best financing vehicle for the GM dealer is still GMAC.” 

GMAC, he points out, “was the only show in town” in 
Nashville, despite the fact that Tennessee has no interest 
limit and finance reserves remained healthy even during 
the recession. Drogan admits this situation is “utopia” for 
auto dealers, but adds that it could be “taken away with the 


stroke of a pen by the state legislature.” Hippodrome, 
which recorded the highest profits in its history in 1981, 
one of the worst years in history for auto dealers, is also pre- 
pared for that eventuality. The company employs two F&l 
managers and has a total of five people trained by Pat Ryan 
& Associates in the art of aftersales. 

“But nothing happens until a car is sold,” says Drogan. 
“And our philosophy is that the gross produced on every 
car should equal “x” amount. Now, if you have a good fi- 
nance reserve, you can use it against that figure. If you 
don’t, you’re going to have to make it someplace else. Ev- 
erything comes out in the wash.” 

Chuck Oldson, a Chevrolet dealer in Seattle, agrees that 
F&I managers play an important role in the overall profit 
picture. Oldson’s two managers handle all aftermarket 
items, including chemicals, but only sell what the cus- 
tomer can bear. Up until a year ago, more emphasis was 
placed on aftermarket sales because Washington had an 
interest rate limit of 12 percent. (Now it is tied to the prime 
rate.) “We weren’t making any finance income at all,” says 
Oldson. F&I business fell off with declining new-car sales, 
but the company made up for it in part with more new- and 
used-car warranties. Oldson sells two to three times more 
used cars than new, so the drop-off in new-car sales did not 
affect him as much as some dealers. In fact, the company 
enjoyed its best profits last year. 

Oldson is hopeful that interest rates will stay down, and 
he would like to see a reduction or stabilization of car 
prices rather than interest incentives or rebates. “All these 
incentives, with their sales peaks and valleys, make it very 
difficult to plan your operation and promotions from month 
to month.” 

Victor Scholfield, who owns a Pontiac store and a VW/ 
Porsche/Audi store in Wichita, KS, is fed up with the fi- 
nance fluctuations in his area. “We've got the public so 
confused over interest rates, rebates and all that stuff that I 
don't know if we can ever dry it up,” he says. “I’m a dealer 
and I’m confused. You look in the newspaper and there is 
everything in there from 6.9 to 11.9.” 

What happens when the incentives come off? “I don't 
know,” says Scholfield. “We might starve to death for a 
month or so, but sooner or later we've got to bite the bullet 
and say, ‘Boys, no more fancy programs, let’s get back to 
business.’ ” CO 


tomers, Andrews says the credit of the 
new business “has been absolutely out- 
standing. We have had the best collec- 
tion experience in over a decade. Our 
delinquencies, repossessions and loss 
rates are better than they have been in 
four or five years.” But, she adds, “These 
are sophisticated people, and if the rate 
goes back up, they will go back to pay- 
ing cash. On the other hand, there were 
some people who found that monthly 
payments were the way to go, and we 
want to keep them.” 


It is the prospect of this new business 
that keeps Lloyd Gearhart, vice-presi- 
dent of Western Diversified of North- 
brook, IL, pumped up like a birthday 
balloon. Western Diversified is a large 
credit insurance company that trains 
F&I managers for dealers. Its business 
has increased handsomely in recent 
years as more and more dealers “have 
begun to capitalize on the low interest 
rates from the factory and sell the 
financing afterproducts more heavily as 
a means of keeping their incomes up,” 
says Gearhart. 


“You look back on any bad situation 
and say ‘what did I gain from it all,’ ” 
says Gearhart. “A good side effect of the 
last three years was that the public 
began to realize that you should finance 
with an auto dealer because that is 
where the low interest money is. Now 
that things are easing up a little, the 
challenge is not to let that market slip 
away. Let’s keep that aggressive attitude 
toward F&I, and do as good a job in the 
future as we were forced to do in the 
past.” 

Gearhart says that the banks, which 
did not budge on their high interest 
rates for a long time, are lowering their 
rates and coming back into the auto and 
truck paper market as factory incentives 
and low interest promotions subside. 
“All of a sudden the freedom of the mar- 
ket is beginning to work again,” says 
Gearhart. “I think the general pressure 
of the market is going to make low rate 
financing very favorable and bring the 
public back into the mainstream of buy- 
ing, rather than sitting and waiting for 
these special promotions. The market 
will even out unless we have pressures 
that bring interest rates back up. 

“A dealer who's not a little bit on fire 
over the potential profits from F&l is 
missing a tremendous opportunity,” 
adds Gearhart. “The dealer has to be the 
one to set the pace. If he does, the re- 
ward is there.” Oj 


The Sales Edge 


Elite Series 


Classic Series 


LSI specializes in automotive system that’s right for you. 
outdoor lighting systems that You’ll get straight answers 
combine function with elegant about our wide selection 
design... giving you the of designs, featuring the 
‘sales edge’. Whether latest technology in 
you’re installing new energy efficient and 
lights or retrofitting low maintenance. 
an outdated system, LSI’s It’s the kind of service our 
lighting experts will evaluate customers have learned to 
and recommend a lighting appreciate. ..and to rely on. 


For more information, call (513) 793-3200 or 
write for a full-color brochure describing 
our energy-saving systems. 


4201 Malsbary ¢ PO. Box 42419 e Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
(513) 793-3200 
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New Truck Size and Weight Limits 


n addition to revising the highway tax structure, the re- 

cently passed Surface Transportation Assistance Act 

made significant changes to truck size and weight limit 
laws. These changes may bring about some short-term prob- 
lems for dealers, which ATD is working with other industry 
groups to minimize. But in the long run, the new rules should 
benefit dealers by stimulating new sales. 

In a nutshell, these are the 
most important changes as far 
as dealers are concerned: 

@ States are required to 
allow the operation of 80,000- 
pound gross vehicle weight 
(GVW) trucks on the interstate 
system, and on “access roads” 
to those highways. If a state 
doesn’t comply, it risks losing 
its interstate construction ap- 
portionments. 

@ States may no longer pro- 
hibit the use of single 48-foot 
trailers or two 28-foot trailers on the interstate system and 
other designated roads. The Department of Transportation 
(DOT) is authorized to use court action to assure state com- 
pliance with the new requirement. 

@ The allowable width for trucks on the interstate and other 
selected routes has been increased from 96 to 102 inches. Ifa 
state prohibits the operation of 102-inch-wide trucks, it is sub- 
ject to the loss of its interstate construction funds. 

What problems do these changes pose to dealers? Some 
confusion about the new rules may have a short-term negative 
impact on equipment sales. First, there will be inevitable con- 
flicts between state and federal government bodies over what 
constitutes “reasonable access” to the federal highway sys- 
tem. Such decisions will determine where heavier, longer 
trucks can roll. Until compromises are reached, there will be 
confusion about where the new limits are allowed. These de- 
terminations will not be made until September or later. 

There will also be some uncertainty about how cooperative 
states will be in conforming to the new regulations. Whether or 
not states comply may depend greatly upon how strictly the 
federal government enforces the rules. 

As a consequence of this confusion about the new rules, 
truckers may delay their purchases until questions about size 
and weight restrictions are decided. Dealers report that cus- 


“Even though some short-term 
problems exist, the net impact 
of the new size and weight limits 
will be positive for truck dealers.” 


tomers are uncertain about buying now. Several major truck- 
ing firms have already said that all their equipment orders are 
on hold. 

To allay these fears, dealers should inform customers that 
DOT intends to take strong federal action against states that do 
not allow the more liberal limits as of April 6 of this year. Deal- 
ers can also work on the state level for compliance with the 
new rules. On the national level, 
ATD will continue to push for 
strong federal enforcement. 

Once these short-term prob- 
lems are eliminated, some long- 
term benefits for dealers should 
result. As truckers move to take 
advantage of opportunities for in- 
creased productivity created by 
the law, they will need new trucks 
and equipment. High horse- 
power trucks with longer wheel- 
bases should gain popularity, 
particularly in those states that 
previously had restrictive length limits. In addition, conven- 
tional cabs should be in greater demand. 

Second, as productivity improves, truckers will attract more 
freight. This will eventually increase demand for new equip- 
ment, particularly among truckers who carry bulky, “high- 
cube” freight. 

So even though short-term problems exist because of the 
changes in the law, the net impact of the new size and weight 
limits will be positive for truckers and truck dealers. These 
new limits were long sought after by the trucking industry. It 
was somewhat surprising that the new limits came about, 
given negative public opinion against big and heavy trucks. 
For a while, popular opinion was that the only way more lib- 
eral size and weight provisions would come about would be as 
part of a truck tax increase package. We could have easily got- 
ten a tax bill without size and weight increases. The fact that 
these changes came about was a significant victory for the 
trucking industry. 0 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by David Paxson, director of 
NADA's American Truck Dealers Division. All comments or questions pertaining to this col- 
umn should be mailed to: Truck Focus, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, VA 22102. 


“The Associates. ; 
And we mean every word of it.” 


Very simply, The Associates can be just that...a productive 
contributor to your business and sales team. 

Our 60 plus years of service to the heavy-duty truck and 
trailer industry make us an unmatched resource for you. Not justin 
terms of financing, but also in terms of expertise in many aspects of 
your day-to-day business. 

To put it another way, there are plenty of places you can go 
for financing. There’s only one place you can also go for an associate. 
The Associates. 


Associates Corporation of North America 


—Joe Garagiola a Guilt + Western Company 
for The Associates 
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Adriving force in American industry." / }CIATES 


Associates Commercial Corporation Truck /Trailer Financing &Leasing 55 East Monroe Street, Chicago. IL 60603 
Call toll-free 800-621-5226 Inillinois. call collect (312) 781-5800 40 offices to serve the transportation industry 
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IF YOU'VE 
SOLD US 
ONCE 
YOU'VE SOLD US 
A MILLION 


If you want to know where American Warranty 
Corporation is these days, you've got to look in the right 
direction: up! As in on top. Because American Warranty 
just passed a milestone destined to become an indus- 
try standard—our one millionth service contract. 


The largest independent administrator of service 
contracts in the nation, American Warranty is the first 
independent to pass the one million mark. For the 
customer, that means invaluable experience and knowl- 
edge in handling claims. And for the dealer, it means 
extra profits, plus the reassurance that you're dealing 
with a company that’s here to stay. 


And what are we doing to celebrate? Introducing 
a whole new program for ‘83! Reduced rates on hundreds 
of new and used vehicle models; expanded benefits for 
towing and rental cars; dynamic new dealership display 
materials that pre-sell your customers on American 
Warranty products —they’re all part of a comprehensive 
program designed with one goal in mind: extra prol- 
its for you. 


So if you're looking for extra profits on the cars you 
sell, give American Warranty a call 


You've sold us a million times. And a million 
buyers can't be wrong. 


Catch The American Spirit. 


AMERICAN 
WARRANTY 


CORPORATION 


THE UNITED EQUITABLE CORPORATION 
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here is a lot of excitement at 
Buick Motor Division these days. 
A Riviera convertible, powered 
by a 350-plus horsepower, ultra-sophis- 
ticated, twin-turbo 4.1-liter V-6 engine, 
will be the official Indianapolis 500 
Pace Car this year. The Buick Questor, a 
unique, state-of-the-art concept car, has 
lit up car show crowds around the coun- 
try. And the announcement that GM will 
spend some $300 million to make 
“Buick City” the most integrated auto 
manufacturing facility in the country 
has the whole industry buzzing. 

At the heart of this innovation is Buick 
General Manager Lloyd E. Reuss. No 
“bean counter,” Reuss is widely re- 
spected in automotive circles as a real 
“car guy.” In his 23 years with General 
Motors he has served in a variety of en- 
gineering capacities, including chief 
engineer for the 1970 Camaro, Novaand 
Vega. He was named chief engineer at 
Buick in 1975, returning to Chevrolet in 
1978 as director of engineering, the pos- 
ition he held until he was chosen to 
head the Buick Motor Division in 1980. 

Sitting in his corner office overlook- 
ing the massive Buick assembly plant in 
Flint, MI, Reuss was eager to tell Auto- 
motive Executive all about the product 
and production plans of his division. 
Joining us for the interview was Howard 
Christensen, president of Motor Inn Co. 
(Buick, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Honda), Albert Lea, MN, an NADA direc- 
tor and Buick Line Group Chairman, 
who had several questions of his own. 

Automotive Executive: When can | 
buy this Indy pace car I've hear so much 
about? 

Reuss: We've already introduced it. 
We have what we call a Riviera 20—just 
like the pace car except not a converti- 
ble. It has the same wheels, interior, 
wood—the whole shot. The first 60 will 
go to the “Select 60,” a group of dealers 
who are competing against each other. 
We'll build 500 more if we need to. 


Automotive Executive: Does it have 
the 350-horsepower twin turbo engine? 

Reuss: No, unfortunately, it has yet to 
be certified. Our car has a turbo, but not 
the twin turbo. 

Christensen: What's the story be- 
hind the ’83 pace car and the twin turbo 
engine in particular? 

Reuss: We started changing the 
Buick image back in '75. To become 
more aggressive in motor sports, we de- 
cided to develop the V6 engine as the 
engine of the future. In 1976, ours was 
the first 6-cylinder ever to pace a race at 
Indy. We've been improving it since. A 
year ago last December, we decided to 
go after the pace car for 1983 with a 
state-of-the-art turbocharged engine. 
We put port fuel injection and a twin 
turbo on it. The radiator and cooling 
system are unique. As far as electronics, 
it’s the most sophisticated engine ever 
at Indianapolis, either in a race car or a 
pace car. 

In a few years, Indianapolis will have 
a lot of stockblock engines running. It’s 
our intent that Buick engines will be in 
these race cars. The American public 
wants American engines in those cars, 
not European racing engines. 

Christensen: How does this impact 
on Buick’s image? 

Reuss: In °75, our surveys showed 
Buick had the image, essentially, of a 
producer of large prestigious vehicles. 
The styling was very conservative. Now, 
our surveys show that we're still known 


upscale vehicles, but we have the 
age of efficient vehicles because of 


‘that V6 engine. And we now have a con- 


mporary style. We still maintain clas- 
ic elegance in our designs but the ex- 
ecution is contemporary. Of course, our 


___T-types are the best recent example of 
vehicles that are very different from trad- 
- itional Buicks. 


Automotive Executive: Have they 


cae ce 
"been successful? 


Reuss: They have. We introduced 
them in California last May, and we pro- 
jected annual sales of about 20,000. We 
already have orders for about 24,000, 
and we're less than halfway through the 
model year. We’re trying to track the 
buyers. About 20 percent of the custom- 
ers buying the Skyhawk are trading in 
imports. And another large percentage 
of the buyers intended to buy an import. 
These are people who shopped imports 
and ended up buying a Hawk or Cen- 
tury. Our real test will be over the long 
term—how many additional non-tradi- 
tional Buick buyers we can get with 
those T-types. 

Christensen: Are demographics 
changing in favor of Buick, or is Buick 
changing to match the new demo- 
graphics? 

Reuss: We have to do both. The baby 
boom kids are now growing up and 
starting to have families, so you have 
people moving from sub-compacts and 
compacts into intermediates and full 
sized cars. | think the intermediates 
offer the biggest opportunity for sales 
increases from where we are today. 

We also have to consider the energy 
situation. We're never going to get back 
to cheap energy again. But even if we 
run along at $1.50 or $1.70, two or three 
years from now, it’s stabilized. So it’s 
pushing people into these automobiles, 
as well. 

On the other side of the fence, Buick 
traditionally sells to affluent people, 
and affluent people tend to be older. 
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What Every GM Dealer 
Should Know About 
AC Cruise Control 
Before Ordering 

New Inventory. 


Retained value has always been a strong suit 
of AC Cruise Control. It helps sell the car and adds 
profit at the time of sale. It also adds value at the time 
of resale for the customer (according to current used car 
guides). It can help make that trade-in a more attractive and 
quicker-moving used car, too. 

Next time you order your cars, order K-35—the option that helps 


sell its car over and over again. AC Cruise Control, the profit option. 


FACTORY-INSTALLED 
| AC CRUISE CONTROL. 
THE GM QUALITY 


“YOUR CUSTOMERS DESERVE. 


AC Spark Plug Division oO 
General Motors Corporation, EA 
1300 N. Dort Highway, Flint, Michigan 48556 Lo 
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Howard Christensen, NADA’s Buick Line Group Chairman, interviews Lloyd Reuss. 


What has happened during the last few 
years—and what will be happening to a 
large extent during the 80s—is that 
there are more young affluent people. 
We think the number of people under 40 
making more than $30,000 a year will 
double from 5'4 million today to 11 mil- 
lion in the future. Our traditional prod- 
ucts wouldn't appeal to these people, 
so we must change our products to 
meet the market. Products like our T- 
types. Products like the new Century, 
which is really designed for a more con- 
temporary owner than the old Century. 

Automotive Executive: You talk 
fuel economy, sportiness and perfor- 
mance. You talk style. But I hear the 
other GM divisions talking the same lan- 
guage, with products aimed at the same 
market. How much autonomy is there 
for Buick? How much identity can you 
carve out separate from the corpora- 
tion? 

Reuss: We have had more common- 
ality over the last two years than we had 
traditionally—more than we'll have 
over the next three years. By ’87, GM di- 
visions will have more autonomy with 
products than today. To understand, 
you must take a look at what’s hap- 
pened. 

GM moved from essentially a fleet of 
rear-wheel-drive vehicles to front- 
wheel-drive vehicles faster than any- 
body in the world. We had to share 
some stuff that we don’t traditionally 
share because of capital constraints. 
We've made the big swallow and gotten 


80 percent of our front-wheel-drive ca- 
pacity in place. Now we're moving to 
achieve more differentiation between 
the various divisions’ fleets. 

The first examples of this process are 
the new ‘84 Electras, Oldsmobile 98s 
and Cadillacs. The divisional differ- 
ential there is greater than on some of 
our other vehicles. In '85, we're coming 
out with a new series of “N” cars, which 
we will share with Olds and Pontiac. 
Those three vehicles are going to be 
more different division-to-division. Not 
only from appearance, but also in de- 
sign philosophy. In ’86 and ’87, we have 
some programs for a new full-sized car. 
Oldsmobile and Buick will be the only 
ones selling that vehicle. So now that 
we've got most of our components in 
place, we can invest more capital in dif- 
ferentiating the various lines. By the '87 
model year, the product lineups be- 
tween the divisions are going to be very 
different from each other, with the 
closest resemblance between Buick 
and Olds. 

The Buick theme is classical ele- 
gance. Our cars have a more formal 
look for instance, than Pontiac. The 
Pontiac image is a much more sporty, 
lower-cost image. We like to think 
there's an analogy here of Buick and 
Cadillac being a lot like BMW and Mer- 
cedes. We are the BMW of GM in that 
sense. 

Christensen: | asked my salesmen 
yesterday, “What should | ask Mr. 
Reuss?” One came up right away and 


said we need a 6-passenger car. They 
call it that today, but you put six in there 
and you can’t ride comfortably. 

Reuss: The new Electra is a wider car 
than the Century or any Chryslers, and 
it’s a full 6-passenger automobile. And, 
it will be front-wheel-drive. 

Christensen: How about a wagon in 
the Century size? 

Reuss: We'll have that in September. 
Today, we don't have a 3-seat Century. 
The new front-wheel-drive Century will 
have three seats. 

Automotive Executive: | was talk- 
ing to my cousin Jerry, a small-town 
Mississippi Buick dealer, and he wants 
to know how long he will be able to offer 
the LeSabre, which is his hot seller right 
now. How long will Buick be offering 
that type of low-cost, 6-passenger car? 

Reuss: We'll keep the LeSabre 
through the '85 model years. In ’86, 
when Buick City goes in, there will be a 
new front-wheel-drive LeSabre. So we 
have two more years. We feel that next 
year when we get that new Electra out 
there and people see how large the in- 
side is, LeSabre sales will drop off. The 
new Electra is packaged so much more 
efficient than what we have with the 
rear-wheel-drives. And it will get five to 
seven mpg better road economy. It will 
outperform today’s Electra. So the cus- 
tomer really gets everything. He gets the 
package, performance and economy 
and all he’s got to get used to is that the 
overall exterior size is a little bit smaller. 

Christensen: We should also re- 
member that the Buick customer also 
gets the New Vehicle Inspection, which 
is unique to our division. 

Reuss: You're right. Two years ago 
we started a customer satisfaction 
thrust at Buick. We've been working on 
a lot of different things. One of them, in- 
troduced in September, was a new vehi- 
cle inspection and delivery process. It’s 
a service for the organization, our sales- 
men and customers. 

When a customer comes into the 
dealership to pick up his new car, the 
service people go through a checklist. 
The salesman then goes over the prod- 
uct with his checklist and signs off on it. 
Then he takes the customer around the 
vehicle, and together they inspect the 
car and go through the owner’s manual. 
The salesman then takes the customer 
out and demonstrates the features of the 
product and finishes up by giving him a 
full tank of fuel. 

Christensen: And the salesmen fill 
the tank themselves. That tops off the 
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whole thing right there. 

Reuss: Right. That’s the personal 
touch. And it also makes a hero out of 
the salesmen. They learn more about 
the product because they're now going 
through it item-by-item. Cadillac is al- 
ready committed for next year, and | 
wouldn't be surprised if other GM divi- 
sions adopt this program. 

Automotive Executive: On the sub- 
ject of customer relations, how is your 
toll-free line working? 

Reuss: We have two of them. The 1- 
800 line is for the technician in the deal- 
ership. Up to 90 percent of the calls for 
technical assistance are actually taken 
care of during the first call. We thought 
65 to 70 percent would be a good 
number based on the experience of 
companies like IBM, but we’re actually 
up to 90 percent now. We have more 
than 50 terminals here handling incom- 
ing calls. 

On the customer assistance side, we 
have several pilot zones that we've been 
running for a year or so. Now we're 
spreading the program across the coun- 
try. We're expecting (and we have 
equipment here) to handle about 
150,000 customer contacts a year. 

Automotive Executive: What do 
they ask? 

Reuss: Mostly for information. You 
expect nothing but problems, and 30 to 
40 percent are problems, but most just 
want information. Like, “I had my car 
order in such-and-such, why can’t I get 
it?” Or, “I want to buy a LeSabre, can | 
get a green seat in a pink car?” But all 
customer lines will not be in place 
across the country until the end of 1983. 

Automotive Executive: Are other 
types of customer satisfaction programs 
planned? 

Reuss: Yes. We have what we call a 
product identification and resolution 
system. Eight dealers strategically lo- 
cated in different parts of the country 
(different altitudes, climate etc.) input 
all service repairs— warranty and non- 
warranty—into our data base daily. 
We're spreading that data to all Buick 
assembly plants so they can find out the 
problems they might be having. The 
data print out right at their place. Now 
we've tied it in to all the assembly 
plants, and we’re moving into compo- 
nent groups like Delco Electronics. I'd 
say next year we will actually expand 
the program to some of our bigger 
suppliers. 

Christensen: Lloyd, | think it’s time 
to talk about Buick City. 


“This is not a blue-sky project,” says Reuss, referring to the futuristic Buick concept car, the 
Questor. The Questor features such delights as a laser key entry system, automatic spoiler con- 
trol system, a map and navigation system and a traction monitoring system. Controlling all 
these goodies are 14 on-board microcomputers. Reuss adds, “You are going to see a lot of these 


features on Buicks by 1986.” 


Reuss: That's got to be the most ex- 
citing thing we've done in the last year. 
We just named Herb Stone head of 
Buick City. He was director of quality 
control and liability on my staff. He has 
all of the disciplines, because this is 
more than just an assembly plant, it’s re- 
ally total integration. 


Automotive Executive: What 
exactly does that mean? 

Reuss: Buick City will be the first to- 
tally integrated assembly plant in this 
country. By totally integrated, we mean 
you'll get raw steel in at one end of the 
line, make the bodies, assemble the ve- 
hicle, and actually build 85 percent of 
our engines on the spot. Four hours 
later, you'll have a car come out at the 
other end of the line. 

Christensen: What does this mean 
to the dealer and customer? 


Reuss: Our objective is to have the 
most competitive assembly plant in this - 
country—in terms of cost, quality and 
meeting schedules on time. For in- 
stance, today we handle a fender 
roughly 22 times on average. At Buick 
City, it'll only be handled six times. That 
in itself will be a tremendous improve- 
ment. | use a fender as one example, but 
it will be true with most body compo- 
nents. It’s heavily automated—even our 
paint system will be automated. We'll 
also be using welding robots. 

The most unique thing, | believe, is 
the fact that we had UAW representa- 
tives—our hourly people—as a part of 
the team that put together Buick City. 
They worked with us right from day one. 
They are aware of what it's going to take 
to get the business here. No automotive 
manufacturer in this country has done 
that. 

We will also try to locate 82 to 85 per- 
cent of our suppliers within 100 miles. 
That means lower inventories here.and 
less floorspace to build our products 
than any other plant in this country. 

Christensen: Does this mean just-in- 
time delivery? 

Reuss: It sure does. We're already 
doing that in our engine plant. We've 
got about a 3- or 4-day supply of compo- 
nents, where we traditionally had a 20- 
day supply. Same way with frames. We 
only have four hours supply of frames, 
that’s all. We used to have a 4-day sup- 
ply. 

The other thing we're going to do here 
is what we call point-of-assembly deliv- 
ery. When a driver comes in with an in- 
strument panel, he simply pulls up to 
the point on the line where the panel is 
being assembled and takes it off of the 


The blurred background in this picture is no illusion. The twin-turbocharged, 4.1-liter V-6 en- 
gine in this year’s Indianapolis 500 pace car generates more than 350 horsepower and is capa- 
ble of 150 mph. The car is a specially developed Riveria convertible which Reuss says features 
“the most technically sophisticated powerplant ever to appear at the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 


way. 


truck. And the assemblies all have a 
bunch of entry points along the line. 
The way it’s always worked before is 
that the driver would drop the compo- 
nents off at the receiving dock a mile 
away, and then they would be packed 
up and trucked again to the plant. 

Christensen: These sound like 
Japanese production techniques. 

Reuss: That’s right. They applied that 
over there in a couple key plants, such 
as Toyota City. Now, we're going to 
apply the same idea here. 

Buick City was really here in the '30s. 
We had everything integrated. In those 
days we had a very simple product line- 
up and a simple market. But then the 
market became much more complex. 
You had to have more products, and 
you couldn't afford to put them all in 
one division. So they began to spread 
out. Now the pendelum is swinging 
back because of the cost of production 
and stocking inventory. The industrial 
midwest is going to benefit most be- 
cause of its accessibility and skilled 
labor forces. 

That’s the thing that’s so different 
here. You can go out to our engine plant 
and you'll have hourly workers who'll 
show you how they are performing. 
They'll show you how they stand as far 
as meeting schedule. They know. The 
point is they are working with that data 
and they understand that we have to be 
competitive internationally. It is a very 
different situation than 10 years ago. 

Christensen: What about dealers? 
Will there be more duals less? Will we 
see any changes in policy in this regard? 

Reuss: No, we don't forsee any pol- 
icy changes. We have roughly 2,900 
dealers across the country and about 


1,500 are either Buick only or dealers 
whose prime line is Buick. So, it's 
roughly half. 

We are working with dealers in the 
area of customer satisfaction. We want 
to set Buick dealers apart from all the 
rest of the industry in the area of cus- 
tomer satisfaction. That includes every- 
thing from the new vehicle inspection to 
follow-up programs. 

Christensen: One thing that’s 
changing is that these cars don’t need 
the service they used to. Service depart- 
ments are suffering because the cars are 
so good. 

Reuss: It’s a 2-pronged attack. We 
have to continue to get better quality, 
and the dealer has to work hard to make 
sure that the service in his dealership 
improves. In the longer term, as the cars 
become more sophisticated, | think 
franchised dealers will have some ser- 
vice opportunities they didn’t have in 
the past, especially post-warranty ser- 
vice work. Today, most of our Electras 
have two, maybe three microproces- 
sors. Next year, the Electra will have 
four or five microprocessors. As you 
build more efficient products, they be- 
come more sophisticated and compli- 
cated to work on. There is where our 
franchised dealers have opportunities 
to provide essential customer satisfac- 
tion on past the warranty period. 

Automotive Executive: Are there 
trends toward extending the warranty 
period? 

Reuss: Different people have differ- 
ent opinions. Our powertrains today are 
designed to run more than 100,000 
miles. | think we'll continue to improve. 
Down the road, the whole industry will 
be moving to longer warranties. Particu- 


For Your Car Washing and 
Polishing Equipment Needs - 
TALK TO SLANT BRUSH 


ROLL OVER WASHERS 
® available with blower 


DRIVE THRU WASHERS 
® complete line of 
conveyorized equipment. 


WY, 


Soft Brush Auto Polishe 


POLISHING EQUIPMENT 
® apply paint sealants 
and waxes in 8 minutes. 
Paint Sealant Program available 


A Division of Bivens Winchester Corp. 
P.O. Box 254 ® Danville, Virginia 24543 
1-800-446-8894 or 1-804-797-9241 
Distributor Inquiries Invited 
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larly in powertrains. As to the rest of the 
vehicle, I’m not sure. 

Automotive Executive: What's in 
the crystal ball? When we say longer, 
what are we talking about? 

Reuss: | think 5 years/50,000 miles is 
the next logical increment. Now all we 
have to do is make sure it’s good for the 
customer, good for the dealer and good 
for the company. 

Automotive Executive: Any plans 
for expanding your dealer body? 

Reuss: No. But we do have perfor- 
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mance improvement programs for cur- 
rent Buick dealer points. Some points 
are not really up to what they ought to 


be. Whether it’s sales or service or facili- 
ties. We are paying more and more at- 
tention to making sure we have good 
representation. It’s all part of this cus- 
tomer satisfaction thrust. 

Automotive Executive: What 
rounds out the picture for a Buick dealer 
in 1990? 

Reuss: Well, to start with, we have 
sort of an umbrella here. The Buick 
dealer, the Buick wholesale organiza- 


tion and the whole Buick manufactur- 
ing organization come under this um- 
brella. As we move forward, we will 
work on what we call a best-in-class 
standard. We will work with dealers 
over the next year to develop some 
guidelines for their employees to work 


together as a team to continuously im- 
prove customer satisfaction. That’s our 
primary goal. The Buick dealerships of 
the late '80s and 90s will have a total in- 
tegration of sales, service and the whole 
ownership experience. 

Christensen: Through the years, 


there have always been some “bad > 
mouthers” who say the franchise sys- 

tem is going down the drain. Do you see 

any threats to the dealer system? 

Reuss: No. The franchise system is a 
very good one. The way | look at it, deal- 
ers and the factory are partners and 
each has a role to play. This team effort 
is very successful. We aren't perfect and 
neither are the dealers, but we continu- 
ally work together to improve. The re- 
lationship between the dealer body and 
our people here has changed signific- 
antly in the last six years. My staff is al- 
ways out in the field. At our dealer meet- 
ings, my staff is here, the comptroller is 
there, the quality control guys, the man- 
ufacturing manager. Same way with our 
dealer council. There’s much more 
communication. 

Automotive Executive: |'m im- 
pressed with what you have told us here 
today. Your own personal star seems to 
be rising in GM. I hear your name men- 
tioned in future plans. I’m curious: 
you're not planning on building a 
sportscar in Ireland any time soon, are 
you? 

Reuss: No. We're going to build a 
sportscar, but here in Buick City, not Ire- 
land. We're working on an upscale, low- 
volume, 2-seater in the '86, ’87 time 
frame. We have the clay models un- 
packed, and tomorrow morning we get 
our first look at the fiberglass version. 
That's what I’m looking forward to. (J 


LONG-TERM 

AUTO LEASING INSURANCE 
We make sure you are covered 
by a high-quality carrier. 


Allied with major admitted carriers, we have long 
experience with this difficult-to-place insurance. We 
make it easier for you with a special program of 
insurance designed specifically for the automobile 
leasing/rental industry. 


* Lessors Excess Liability 

* Lessors Contingent Liability 

* Lessors Contingent Physical Damage 
* Interim Car coverages 

* Primary Liability coverages 

* Primary Physical Damage 


We invite your inquiry and your business. 
Call or write Ron Ruane. 


PAIGE-RUANE, INC. 
INSURANCE 

The Irwin Building 

460 N. Gulph Road 

King of Prussia, PA 19406 
(215) 265-4170 
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Motor Vehicle Improvement Act Upheld 


he Tennessee Supreme Court recently reversed a 
lower court’s decision that the Tennessee Motor Vehi- 
cle Improvement Act of 1977 was unconstitutional. 

The act contains a provision that allows existing dealers to 
protest the establishment of any new dealerships in their rele- 
vant market area. When the Tennessee Motor Vehicle Com- 
mission would not grant General Motors a new dealer franch- 
ise, GM filed suit on the grounds that nine out of 11 members 
of the commission were automobile dealers—in GM's opin- 
ion, a monopoly. 

The Tennessee Chancery Court held that this provision in 
the law is unconstitutional, because it gives existing dealers 
the sole privilege of deciding who should sell new motor vehi- 
cles. When the case was appealed to the Tennessee Supreme 
Court, however, it held that the commission was in no way 
biased or prejudiced. Commission members are selected from 
among licensed dealers, manufacturers, distributors, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives and sales personnel. Since no 
member of the commission that voted for the protest even 
owned a dealership in the relevant market area, the allegation 
that the statute created a monopoly lacked merit. (General 
Motors Corp. vs. Capitol Chevrolet Co., et al., Tenn. Sup. Ct., 
January 17, 1983) rT 


Manufacturer Blocked From Full-Line Forcing 

A federal district court has temporarily prohibited a manufac- 
turer of farm implements and tractors, Hesston Corp.., from ter- 
minating a dealer and from refusing to sell its products to the 
dealer. The injunction provides the farm implement dealer 
with a “day in court” in which to prove that the manufacturer 
coerced him into purchasing a full line of farm equipment. The 
dealer, Earley Ford Tractor Inc., wished to purchase only hay- 
ing equipment, and he alleges that he was forced to purchase 
the manufacturer’s new tractor line as well. (Earley Ford Trac- 
tor Inc. vs. Hesston Corp., U.S. D. Ct., W.D. Missouri, No. 82- 
6089, 1983) 

The court found that it was presented with a “classic tying 
agreement controversy, in which the hay-related implements 
are being used to achieve economic leverage, and to which 
Hesston seeks to tie its new line of tractors.” The court noted 
that Hesston was acquired by Fiat in 1979 and that Fiat is seek- 
ing to introduce Fiat tractors to the U.S. market. The dealer 
wished to market only Ford tractors and hay-related products 
of the Hesston Corp. In 1981 or early 1982, the dealer was 
threatened with termination if he did not immediately com- 
mence the marketing of Hesston tractors. 

Finding that the dealer has a “likelihood of success exceed- 
ing 50 percent,” the court granted the injunction. In granting 
the injunction, the court cited two landmark cases, Sherman 
vs. British Leyland Motors Ltd. and United States vs. J. I. Case 
Company. These cases ruled that full-line contractual require- 


ments may not violate the law under some circumstances. In 
the Earley Ford case, however, the court held that full-line for- 
cing is illegal when coercion is used to obtain compliance. 
The case will now proceed to trial. a 


U.S. Supreme Court To Review Legality Of Non-Price 
Vertical Restraints 

The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to review a distributor's 
termination case involving several antitrust issues (Monsanto 
Co. vs. Spray-Rite Service Corp., 684 F.2d 1226, 7th Cir. 1982). 
The case was first brought in 1968 by Spray-Rite Service Corp. 
when Monsanto did not renew its distribution agreement to 
sell herbicides. Spray-Rite alleges that it was forced out of 
business by the non-renewal. 

At trial, Spray-Rite alleged that Monsanto conspired with 
other Monsanto distributors in not renewing its distribution 
agreement, that Monsanto used non-price “vertical restraints” 
(product distribution and other non-price pressures) and that 
after the termination, Monsanto conspired to keep its products 
from Spray-Rite. A jury found Monsanto in violation of the Sher- 
man Act and awarded damages of $3.5 million, which were 
later trebled to $10.5 million. The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit upheld this judgement. 

Monsanto has now successfully petitioned the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to review the $10.5-million award. It claims that 
the decisions it made with regard to Spray-Rite Service Corp. 
were not part of a conspiracy to drive the company out of busi- 
ness, nor a violation of the Sherman Act. This column will re- 
port all future developments in this case. * 


EPA Determines Devices Do Not Improve Fuel Economy 
The Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act requires 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to evaluate any re- 
trofit device to determine whether it improves fuel economy 
and exhaust emissions. EPA recently completed a study of five 
more devices and concluded that there was no reason to ex- 
pect that any of these devices significantly improves emis- 
sions or fuel economy. 

The devices submitted for evaluation are: Freedom Prod- 
ucts Hot Tip, Fuel Economizer, Gas Savings and Emission 
Control Improvement Device, PETRO-MIZER and Russell Fuel- 
miser. 

For further information, contact the National Technical In- 
formation Service, U.S. Department of Commerce, Springfield, 
VA 22161. 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. 
Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and legal problems is 
necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a 
competent attorney in your state. For further information or questions concerning the items 
appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, VA 22102. 
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n May 26, right before its 80th 
birthday, Ford Motor Co. will 
introduce its “billion dollar 
babies”—the Ford Tempo and Mercury 
Topaz. The company hopes this sporty 
new duo will help it capture a larger seg- 
ment of the high-volume family sedan 
market. 

“We have invested $1 billion and five 
years in the Tempo and Topaz,” says 
Harold “Red” Poling, Ford executive 
vice-president, “and we think they are 
the best all-around family cars we've 
ever brought to market. If the national 
market becomes robust, Tempo and 
Topaz sales could approach 500,000 in 
a full calendar year.” 

Tempo and Topaz feature 4-wheel in- 
dependent suspension, front-wheel- 
drive and a new computer-controlled 
2.3-liter “high swirl combustion” (HSC) 
engine, Ford’s first production fast-burn 
powerplant. With a displacement of 
2,300 cubic centimeters, the 85-horse- 
power engine accelerates the car from 0 
to 60 mph in about 12.5 seconds. Pro- 
jected EPA fuel economy ratings are 44 
mpg highway and 29 mpg city with a 
standard 4-speed manual transmission, 
says Charles Knighton, vice-president 


FORD 
LAUNCHES 
NEW GENERAT 


of small car engineering and planning. 

The HSC engine is ruled by Ford’s 
new EEC-IV electronic engine control 
system, also used on the high-perfor- 
mance Thunderbird Turbo Coupe. This 
on-board computer electronically con- 
trols ignition and air conditioning dur- 
ing wide-open throttle acceleration. It 
also monitors exhaust gas recircula- 
tion, air-fuel ratios and engine self-diag- 
nosis. 

Tempo and Topaz also feature some 
aerodynamic advancements. “On the 2- 
door model, the drag coefficient is 
0.36—far lower than any we've had for 
this kind of car,” says Gordon MacKen- 
zie, general manager of Lincoln-Mer- 
cury. “The large aircraft-inspired doors 
have concealed drip rails. And the door- 
opening lines have been moved up into 
the roof panel to add to the clean, solid 
look of the cars.” 

MacKenzie says with the Topaz, Lin- 
coln-Mercury is out to attract Mazda, 
Nissan, Toyota, Honda, BMW and Vol- 
kswagen shoppers, as well as Skylark, 
Omega and Phoenix buyers. “We think 
they'll be attracted to Topaz’s value, fun- 
to-drive qualities and dramatically fresh 
design,” he says. 

Topaz will be offered in 2- and 4-door 
notchback body styles. The standard 
transaxle is a 4-speed manual with over- 


OF FAMILY 


drive fourth gear. An optional 5-speed 
manual (standard in Pacific states) and 
3-speed automatic transmission also 
are available. Topaz’s standard 4-wheel 
independent suspension features 
Quadralink on the rear and MacPherson 
struts on the front. The car also features 
rack-and-pinion steering and power 
front disc and rear drum brakes. 

Ford’s version, the Tempo, is offered 
in three series—L, GLand GLX. Even the 
base L series comes with a full array of 
standard equipment, including high-il- 
lumination halogen headlamps, power 
brakes and all-season radial tires. 

The 5-passenger sedan comes in two 
body styles: a 4-door for the family and 
2-door for the sports car enthusiast. 
“Tempo has unique styling in a fun-to- 
drive package,” says Louis Lataif, Ford 
Division general manager. “Like the 
1983 Thunderbird, Tempo is a symbol 
of Ford’s direction for the '80s—high 
tech, aerodynamic and ahead of the 
pack.” 

Market research reveals that the 
Tempo should appeal to a broader 
range of prospective new-car buyers 
than traditional compacts, says Lataif. 
“The demographic profile of the Tempo 
buyer is expected to be significantly dif- 
ferent. The Tempo buyer will be much 
younger—about 41, compared to about 
51 for our typical compact buyer of the 
past. In addition, he will be more 
affluent, with an average annual income 
of $28,000 versus $23,000.” 0 
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THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 


ColRed Oak 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


10:00 A.M. 


Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buttington Rd, Red Oak, Ga 30272 + (404) 762-9211 


TODAY'S USED CAR 
BUILDS 
TOMORROW'S PROFITS 


Desirable, top quality late-model used cars. The 
kind that build profits when new car sales are 
sluggish. They’re what you need to stay com- 
petitive in today’s market. They're what you'll 
find at your nearest Manheim Auction. 

The Manheim Auctions system attracts the 


tory and adjust your used car mix for maxi- 
mum sales. It’s the perfect way to give your 
customers exactly what they want—a blend of 
new and used cars in every price range. 

The times are changing. And the best way 
to change with them is to become a regular at 


best dealers . . . and the best previously owned a Manheim Auction . . . every week. 
cars, It’s the perfect way to balance your inven- 
MANHEIM AUCTIONS, P. 0. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17804 1 MANHEIM AUTO AUCTION, Manheim, Pa. 17545 
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3 FREDERICKSBURG AUTO AUCTION, Fredericksburg, Va. 22401 
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SINCE 1945. 
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Sale T) Prone 209/268. 
12 CALIFORNIA AUTO DEALERS Ext EXCHANGE, Anaheim, Calif, 92803 
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Phone 305/656 


Phone 714/996-2400 
AUCTION, Walpole, Mass. 02081 
Boston 617/329-4955 or 329-4956— 


700-800 
CARS AUCTIONED 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 11 AM 


e@ Our 30th Year 

e Buy and Sell with Complete 
confidence 

@ New Expanded Facilities 

e Guaranteed Titles 

@ Auction Checks 

e Cab fare paid from Airport 

@ Truck fleet for Quick Pick-up 
and Delivery 


FLINT 
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FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 
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Featuring: A Full Service Auction 
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Pennsylvania Auto Dealers’ Exchange, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 41 YORK,PA 17405 


PHONE (717) 266-6611 


BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS Three 
full-service auto auctions . . . complete 
reconditioning & ‘company-owned 
transports. We welcome dealer, fleet 
and lease business. Member NAAA and 
NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednesday at 
11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or P.O. Box 
16025, Salt Lake City, UT 84104. Tele- 
phone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tuesday at 
11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capitol Ave., P.O. 
Box 405, West Sacramento, CA 95691. 
Telephone: (916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 92335. 
Telephone: (714) 822-2261. 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
617 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


GET RESULTS! 


Automotive Executive Auction 
Classifieds reach the RIGHT people. 


Classified Listings 
6times 12 times 


5 lines or under $25 $20 
Each additional line 3 3 


Display 


Percolumninch $60 $55 $50 


CALL TODAY! 
Judy Solomon 
National Advertising Manager 
(703) 821-7160 


The “Quiet Sale” 

NADA 20-Group dealers Ray Green 
of Ray Green Chevrolet in Jackson- 
ville, IL, and John Hillard of Rapid 
City Chevrolet Co. Inc., Rapid City, 
SD, have achieved excellent re- 
sults with this idea. When the 
competition is in the midst of 
their “hottest deals” and “biggest 
sales ever,” these dealers have “a 
quiet sale.” 

During the week before their 
sale day, these dealers purchase 
ad space in newspapers and buy 
spots on TV and radio. In all ad- 
vertisements, the emphasis is on 
“shh”—as in, “Hush, this is a quiet 
sale.” Customers are told that the 
“quiet sale” will be held on Sun- 
day, when the dealership is closed, 
so there won’t be any salesmen 
on the lot to disturb or pressure 
them. Sale prices are placed on 
vehicles’ windshields for display 
on Sunday, and customers are 
then left on their own. On Mon- 
day, customers are welcome to 
come by the dealership to dis- 
cuss trade-in allowances and 
financing. 

Both Ray Green and John Hill- 
ard report strong response to this 
unusual “soft-sell” approach. 


“Selling” The Trade-In 

Dick Barrett of Dick Barrett Cadil- 
lac Inc., Youngstown, OH is try- 
ing anew technique in his dealer- 
ship. When the question of trade- 
in comes up, his salesmen say to 
the customer: “I've just sold you a 
car based on its merits. Let me 
give you the same opportunity.” 
The customer is encouraged to 
take the salesman on a demo ride 
to point out the car’s good and 
bad points. 

Dick Barrett reports that the 
majority of customers with whom 
he has tried this technique have 
reacted favorably. They seem to 
feel that it gives them a role in es- 
tablishing the vehicle's fair mar- 
ket value. CJ 


This column is prepared for Automotive Execu- 
tive by consultants in NADA's 20-Group program. 
The ideas are drawn directly from participating 
dealers. For further information, call (703) 821-7220. 
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Gain recognition for offering 
appealing prizes (from $1,500) 
and be involved in community 
affairs and sporting events! 


You pay only our low insurance 
premium. ..at our risk! 
BOWLING, BASKETBALL AND 
FISHING PROMOTIONS ALSO 
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Call us direct for a FREE quote! 


SPORTS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


1045 W. Katella, #102, Orange, CA 92667 
.(714) 771-5650 
(800) 421-8522 
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Telecommunications Management 


ost-Effective Telecommunications Management: 

Turning Telephone Costs Into Profits;” by Bob 

Kaufman; CBI Publishing Co.; Boston, MA; 1983; 
288 pages; $23.95. 

The recent break-up of AT&T has not only spawned a half- 
dozen or so competitors to Ma Bell, but also given birth to an 
increasing number of books about how to reduce your costs 
for telephone services. One of the best, “Cost-Effective Tele- 
communications Management,” offers some excellent tips on 
the subject. 

There are essentially four steps to achieving better control 
on phone costs: audit, analysis, implementation and review. 
Bob Kaufman also suggests five specific areas where tele- 
phone costs can be reduced. These include: basic service and 
equipment, local message unit calling, long distance calling, 
operator-assisted calling and other charges and credits. 

If this all sounds like a bundle of management techniques 
that would work far more effectively in large corporations than 
small companies, you're right. Large companies have far more 
resources to devote to finding and managing alternate, cost-ef- 
ficent phone systems. They also have a more pressing need to 
contain costs because of the volume of business they conduct 
by phone. This doesn’t mean, however, that small business- 
men have nothing to learn from this book; they just need to re- 
member that some of the techniques, such as private branch 
exchanges, may not be appropriate. 

The book offers a sound set of management guidelines and 
approaches to reducing telephone costs and keeping them 
low. As the author points out, getting your costs lower initially 
may be less of a problem than keeping them down. There are 
two reasons for this. First, alternate systems (sometimes even 
Ma Bell’s own alternates) tend to be a bit more complex than 
the traditional phone system. 

Second, once an alternate system is established, it must re- 
ceive on-going management attention. No alternate system 
can simply be installed and forgotten. In large companies a 
special department usually monitors telecommunications 
systems, but in small companies, this task, like most others, 
falls squarely on one or two key people whose time may al- 
ready be stretched well past the breaking point. 

Perhaps the single most valuable segment of the book—one 
that’s applicable to businesses of all sizes—is the chapter on 
“The Telephone Audit.” Kaufman offers some clear guidelines 
for determining whether or not you are getting the most for 
your money out of your existing phone system. 

Although the book is generally well-written, the subject mat- 
ter is so complex that it will have to be devoured in bite-sized 
pieces. If your business is heavily into the transmission of digi- 


46 tal data over phone lines, you may want to start your reading at 


Chapter 1, and then turn to the appendix at the back of the 
book. This appendix explains in succinct terms the theory be- 
hind most alternate systems and branch exchange systems. 
This book is an excellent first stop in learning to evaluate 
your company’s present phone operation and finding ways to 
cut phone costs. For the very small businessman, however, it 
may be more complex than is necessary. TC 


Here are the current Top Ten best-selling books for business. 
The list is based on sales figures obtained from retail book 
stores throughout the United States. 


1) “In Search of Excellence;” by Thomas J. Peters and Robert 
H. Waterman Jr.; Harper & Row; $19.95 (5) 
How well-managed companies succeed. 

2) “The One Minute Manager;” by Kenneth Blanchard and 
Spencer Johnson; Morrow; $15.00 (1) 
How to organize yourself and your co-workers. 

3) “How to Master the Art of Selling;” by Tom Hopkins; 
Warner Books; $7.95 (3) 
Atop sales trainer offers an approach to sales success. 

4) “The Three Boxes of Life;” by Richard N. Bolles; Ten Speed 
Press; $8.95 (2) 
Pitfalls in a career and how to avoid them. 

5) “The Changing World of the Executive;” by Peter Drucker; 
Times Books; $16.95 (6) 
The godfather of corporate life updates his thinking 

6) “The Official MBA Handbook;” by John Fisk and Robert 
Barron; Simon & Schuster; $4.95 (4) 
A satirical look at business and business schools. 

7) “What Color Is Your Parachute;” by Richard N. Bolles; Ten 
Speed Press; $7.95 (7) 
How to change careers and jobs. 

8) on of a New Machine:" by Tracy Kidder: Avon; $3.95 

8)+ 

The creation and awakening of the microcomputerized age 

9) “The Personal Computer Book;” by Peter A. McWilliams: 
Ballantine Books; $11.00 * 

| The uses of microcomputers told in a humorous way. 

10) “William E. Donoghue’s Complete Money Market Guide;” 

___ by William E. Donoghue with Thomas Tilling; Bantam 
Books; $3.50 (10)+ 
Comprehensive “how-to” i ONY TRE investors. 


QO= indicates last issue's position 

+ = indicatesa paperback previously on the Matas A Need. 
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This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Automotive Executive by Henry 
Holtzman, a nationally known business writer. All comments or questions pertaining to this 
column should be mailed to: Business In Print, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark 
Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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5 Associates Commercial 33 85 Sterling Technologies 58 
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Be Persistent 


othing in the world can take the place of persistence. 

I believe that with all my heart and soul. | carry a 
small card in my wallet with the words “Persistence 
Pays Off” printed on it. The same card is stuck on the sun visor 
of my car. | also have it stuck in the corner of my bathroom mir- 
ror so that I can see it every morning when | shave. It keeps me 
charged up. 

Persistence is a key to selling yourself. | received my first les- 
son in the benefits of persistence from none other than 
baseball immortal Ty Cobb. Cobb played for years with my 
hometown team, the Detroit Tigers. Every sandlot player like 
myself grew up knowing Cobb’s statistics better than our 
ABCs. 

For four years—1912 through 1915—Cobb was the Ameri- 
can League batting champ. His batting average during that 
time was an unbelievable .410. 

I remember reading an interview that Cobb once gave a 
local reporter back in those days. When asked how he got to 
be a batting champ, Cobb simply replied: “By sticking to it.” In 
order to make the muscles of his strong arms do what he 
wanted them to do, Cobb stuck to a rigid regime. When he 
wasn’t actually playing ball, he would go out in the fields and 
practice. First he’d measure a distance equal to that from 
home plate to the upper decks in Detroit’s stadium. Then, he'd 
toss up balls or have a friend pitch to him and try to slam that 
horsehide out over the measured distance. He hit the ball 
again and again, for hours on end. The more he did it, the more 
often he’d send the ball beyond his mark. Only by sticking to it 
could Ty Cobb make that ball go where he wanted it to go. 

Persistence pays Off in a lot of ways. Persistence can make 
self-starters out of automobile salespeople. Self-starters are 
those who start every day with a goal and stick to the job until 
the goal is met—or exceeded. 

Being successful is great, but the real value of persistence is 
not simply achieving a goal—it’s that you tried. Persistence is 
trying and trying again—on the sales floor, during demo rides 
and in the closing room. It’s giving your best and learning ev- 
erything you can about the cars you sell and your competition. 
When the payoff comes, it’s wonderful. 

Persistent salespeople never give up. And it’s a good thing, 
because sometimes in your personal life and your selling life it 
seems there are too many obstacles to overcome. Scores of 
things can get in your way: events, people, circumstances. 
How many times have you decided to make just one more 


prospecting phone call, when a friend comes along asking you 
to call it quits for the day to enjoy a little libation? Overcoming 
customer objections when you are selling can be equally 
tough. 

But pay no attention to those who try to get in the way of your 
persistence. In selling yourself, your main competition is your- 
self—not someone else. 

Here’s the secret. Take one step at a time. I've always lived 
by this rule: “If the elevator to success is out of order, you'll 
have to use the stairs, one step at a time.” One step at a time. 
When you run into a problem in closing a difficult sale, for ex- 
ample, go back over the problem. Did you fail to qualify the 
prospect carefully? Did you shortchange the presentation? Did 
you skip a demonstration ride? Could you have given the pros- 
pect more for his trade? Where did you ease up on persis- 
tence? Call the prospect back, and make up for what you 
missed. Stick to it. 

Persistence means being a leader, not a follower. Persis- 
tence means being at the head of the pack. Persistence built 
America. Persistence built the cars you sell. And persistence 
built the roads to move them on. 

A fellow salesman taught me a great truth. He told me that 
the foundation for his success was persistence. He amazed 
me with his ability to stay with a sale until he closed it. If a pros- 
pect would start to walk, my friend would simply touch the per- 
son’s arm and say, “Wait, | want you for a customer.” His face, 
his voice, his posture and his attitude reflected this persis- 
tence. He was determined not to give up. 

Once | asked him how he did it. He said, “It’s simple. First of 
all | won't accept the word ‘no.’ To me, ‘no’ means ‘maybe,’ 
and ‘maybe’ means ‘yes.’ Get those meanings in your head and 
they'll keep you hanging in there.” 

I never forgot his advice. When you’re tired and frustrated, 
remember that “no” can mean “maybe.” Try to persist just a lit- 
tle longer, and that “maybe” may turn into a “yes.” The minute 
you say, “Yes, | can hang in there,” you take the next step to- 
ward success. 

Persistence—it’s a giant step on the road to selling yourself 
successfully. CJ 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by Joe Girard, named the 
World's Greatest Salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records. All questions or 
comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, Automotive 
Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 


Six Steps to Successful 


by Herbert and Jeanne Greenberg 


hen automotive executives 
get together, conversation 
often turns to the difficulties 
involved in finding good employees. In 
fact, the topic of diminishing productiv- 
ity has become somewhat of a national 
obsession. There are hundreds of 
theories as to probable causes, most of 
which focus on poor work ethics, prob- 
lems with unionization and the de- 
humanizing nature of today’s jobs. But 
for some reason, one of the biggest 
causes of low productivity often es- 
capes notice: the fact that many people 
are attempting to perform in jobs totally 
unsuited to their skills and_per- 
sonalities. 

It obviously is good business sense to 
make every effort to hire the right person 
for the right job. But far too often, deal- 
ers end up hiring the first person who 
comes through the door. The reasons 
(or excuses) are many: there isn't 
enough time to conduct a thorough 
search, there aren’t enough “good” 


people to choose from, etc. But the real 
reason is simply that many dealers don’t 
know how to conduct an employee 
search. They're relying on old tech- 
niques that don’t provide them with all 
the information they need to make 
sound decisions. 

Dealers often make hiring judgments 
based on the wrong criteria. Studies we 
published in Automotive Executive in 
1974 and the Harvard Business Review 
in 1980 proved that age, sex, race and 
even experience and formal education 
are not accurate predictors of success. 
The studies went on to prove that when 
people are hired because their basic 
personality attributes match those of 
the job, success can be predicted. 

From our experience in testing and 
evaluating personnel for more than 
11,000 companies, including 2,000 car 
dealerships, we have found that when 
haphazard hiring techniques are re- 
placed by a scientific approach, turn- 
over, absenteeism and job dissatisfac- 
tion are substantially reduced. Produc- 
tivity is also maximized. 

There’s no secret to successful hir- 
ing. It doesn’t require a lot of extra time, 
energy and expense. In fact, a properly 


conducted search saves such re- 
sources, because candidates who are 
obviously not suited for the job are elim- 
inated early. We recommend this 6-step 
procedure: (1) Determine the require- 
ments needed for the job; (2) conduct a 
brief interview with potential candi- 
dates; (3) evaluate resumes and appli- 
cations; (4) review performance with 
former employers; (5) administer “psy- 
chological” tests; and (6) conduct in- 
depth interviews with final candidates. 
Experience has proven that this proce- 
dure greatly increases the likelihood of 
making a successful hiring decision. 


Job Descriptions 
The first step is to determine the re- 
quirements needed to perform well in a 
given position. In filling a sales posi- 
tion, for example, management must 
consider the following: How important 
is the close on first contact? Does the 
salesperson get closing help from a 
sales manager? Does the salesperson 
write up the whole deal, or is there help 
in this area? Does the salesperson need 
to organize his or her own work and 
time? Is prospecting involved or are 
sales handled through ups in the show- 
room? Is a great deal of detail ability re- 
quired? 

For management positions, the fol- 
lowing are among the key questions 
that should be considered: Is there a 
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great deal of one-to-one interaction with 
subordinates? Does the position call for 
making quick decisions? Must the work 
of other employees be coordinated? Are 
good communications skills critical? 

Don’t overlook the job description’s 
value as a hiring tool. You need to know 
what specific skills and experience are 
demanded by a job before you can 
begin to effectively fill it. 


The Preliminary Interview 

Once the functional requirements for 
the position are determined, the second 
step is to evaluate individuals to deter- 
mine particular strengths, weaknesses, 
abilities and motivational forces. This 
information is best obtained during a 
preliminary interview. The preliminary 
interview is intended to screen out can- 
didates who lack the basic prerequis- 
ites for the position. 

During a brief meeting (generally less 
than 15 minutes), you should determine 
if the applicant meets the minimum pro- 
fessional requirements for the position: 
educational level, required skills and 
suitability of appearance. If, for exam- 
ple, the job entails extensive work over 
the telephone, it is essential that the 
candidate have a clear, resonant voice. 

This preliminary interview is the first 
step of what is essentially a pyramid- 
building process. Through recruitment 
effort, you start off at the base with a 
pool of job candidates and methodi- 
cally narrow the field until the best can- 
didate reaches the top. Do not assume 
that an individual who projects the best 
image on the first interview will neces- 
sarily be the final choice, however. The 
introductory interview should only de- 
termine an applicant’s basic suitability. 


Reviewing the Resume 

In the third step of the recommended 
hiring procedure, the employment ap- 
plication form or resume should be 
evaluated. It is important to remember 
that the aim of any resume is to present 


the applicant in the most favorable 
light. Look for evidence of stability and 
career progression. What you should be 
screening for here are “job-hoppers”— 
those individuals who move from job to 
job without apparent reason or plan. 


Checking References 

A hiring decision based on a review of 
the applicant’s employment experi- 
ence, even confirmed, is not enough. 
Although a resume or job application 
reveals a person’s background, it rarely 
tells anything about his or her rate of 
success or failure, or suitability for the 
job you are looking to fill. Much of this 
vital information can be obtained 
through the fourth step—the reference 
check. 

A review of references from past em- 
ployers or supervisors will provide an 
informed, though subjective, evaluation 
of the applicant's performance, at- 
titudes and ability to work with others. 
Don't rely solely on the names provided 
by the applicant, however. It is logical 
that the applicant provides references 
from those who will speak most highly 
of him or her. Employers sometimes 
can get around this by digging a little 
deeper. If only two names are given, ask 
for one or two more. 

When discussing a potential employ- 
ee with a reference, inquire not only 
about his or her strengths and abilities, 
but also about weaknesses and prob- 
lem areas. Most people are reluctant to 
say anything negative about another 
person. You can circumvent this prob- 
lem by phrasing questions carefully. For 
example: “Can you tell me what Mr. 
Smith’s weaknesses might be so that we 
may help him overcome them,” or “With 
what aspects of the job did he need 
extra supervisory support?” 

Be sure to determine the relationship 
between the applicant and the person 
with whom you are speaking, and by all 


means, make sure you obtain a refer- 
ence from someone to whom the 
applicant reported on a day-to-day 
basis. Frequently, the applicant avoids 
his or her immediate supervisor and 
tries to steer reference checks to some- 
one with whom he or she worked for a 
short time, or someone who is a friend. 
If the name of the immediate supervisor 
was not given, try to find out why and, if 
possible, locate and speak with this in- 
dividual. 

Bear in mind that a reference is a sub- 
jective evaluation of the applicant's 
ability and must be weighed accord- 
ingly. Every employer’s standards are 
different. What might be considered 
outstanding performance by one super- 
visor may be judged less than satisfac- 
tory by another. Therefore, references 
must be viewed as part of a total picture. 
They add another dimension to your 
perception of this applicant, but do not 
tell the whole story. 

Finally, do not check references by 
mail. |t isimportant that you or someone 
else in a key, responsible position 
speak to the references directly. A glib 
written request for reference will be 
dealt with glibly. 


Psychological Testing 
At the completion of this step in the 
selection process, you should have sub- 
stantially reduced the number of can- 
didates worthy of further consideration. 
The fifth step is the administration of a 
psychological test designed to uncover 
basic “personality dynamics.” A well- 
designed test helps to determine if a 
candidate’s personality strengths match 
the requirements of the position. In the 
previous steps, you eliminated candi- 
dates on the basis of history and other 
observations. With this step, you begin 
the “screening-in” process to determine 
by objective means if the applicant is or 
is not for you. 

A personality test should provide an 
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employer with an objective assessment 
of the applicant’s real ability to perform 
the job. It should indicate the indi- 
vidual’s specific strengths and weak- 
nesses for the position in the context of 
the company’s unique environment. By 
law, atest must be blind to sex, age and 
race. The results are not influenced by 
the applicant’s appearance or conduct 
during an interview or by an impressive 
resume or glowing references. 

The test should go beyond surface 
characteristics to reveal the applicant's 
basic personality characteristics, such 
as leadership, ego drive, empathy, ego 
strength, decision-making ability, or- 
ganizational talent and capacity to han- 
dle details. Such additional questions 
as “Is the individual a good self-starter?” 
“Can he or she take rejection?” and “Can 
he or she effectively ‘read’ the reactions 
of another person?” can be answered 
with the right objective test. 

As important as it is to use a psychol- 
ogical test, it is even more important to 
select the right one. A test must be leg- 
ally safe to use, accurate in its measure- 
ments and relevant to your particular 
situation and needs. To help dealers, 
we worked with NADA to develop and 
suggest some questions that should be 
asked before selecting a test. If the an- 
swer to any of these questions is “no,” 
the test should probably not be used. 

1) Is the test specifically job-re- 
lated? Are the skills evalutaed by the test 
required for the job? 

2) Do the publishers of the test give 
proof that it does not discriminate 
against individuals by sex, age, race, 
color, religion or natural origin? 

3) Are trained personnel used to 
evaluate the tests? 

4) Is the test “too simple” or “too 
good to be true?” If so, it probably is. 
Ask fellow dealers who have evaluated 
the results of the test over time. 


5) Does the publisher offer statisti- 
cal proof that the test predicts success 
in the job you are trying to fill? 

6) Are the test results specifically 
related to your dealership? Is the test 
evaluated against your needs or job des- 
criptions? Can you discuss the evalua- 
tion with an expert? 


The Final Interview 

After reviewing the results of a personal- 
ity test, the employer has both an objec- 
tive and subjective assessment of the 
applicant. These now need to be inte- 
grated to form a total picture. You have 
narrowed the applicants down to those 
few who should receive a full interview. 
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Dealers are discovering a new 
low-cost idea for increasing 
sales... 


HOLE-IN-ONE 
INSURANCE. 


Golf Tournaments have always 
been excellent sources for 
automobile advertising. 
Golfers are usually high 
income leaders involved in 
business and civic matters. 


HOLE-IN-ONE Automobile 
Prizes add conversational 
zing and excitement to local 
country club golfing events. 
For as little as $200 per 
tournament, you receive 
excellent advertising exposure 
displaying your car at the 
country club before and 
during the tournament. 
Should a hole in one occur, 
we pay the cost of the 
automobile and you receive all 
the publicity of the golfer 


driving away his new car. 


Our association offers a low- 
cost Hole-In-One Prize 
(Group-Rated) Insurance 
Program. Give us a toll-free 
call or write for a free copy of 
“Tournament Director,” a 
complete guide to maximize 
your golf tournament 
promotions. 


For more information on pro 
and amateur events call 
toll free: 


National In Texas 


800 527-6944 800 442-6061 
Local 
214 691-6911 


The purpose of the sixth step, the in- 
depth interview, is to supplement, fill in 
and clarify the information already ob- 
tained through the previous steps of the 
selection procedure. This information 
should form the framework of the inter- 
view and, in fact, direct the course it 
takes. It is during this exchange, which 
should be held in privacy and without 
interruptions, that the employer probes 
areas of weakness and strength. 

The in-depth interview is the time to 
seek answers to questions that arose as 
a result of employment or reference 
checks, and observations during the ini- 
tial interview. Make a real attempt in the 
final interview to put the applicant at 
ease. Begin by asking some general 
“open-end” questions that facilitate 
conversation and cannot be answered 
with a single “yes” or “no.” But try to 
avoid questions that are “leading.” The 
questions should be designed so that 
the applicant discusses his specific 
qualities for the position for which he is 
being interviewed. 

Be very frank during the final inter- 
view. If you uncovered any weak spots 
or problem areas earlier, confront the 
applicant with them and study his or her 
reaction carefully. And if you have any 
fears or reservations about the candi- 
date, bring them out into the open. In 
this way, the applicant will clearly un- 
derstand your concerns and expecta- 
tions in the event he or she is hired. 
There is no question that the applicant 
will be more open if you let it be known 
during the final interview that he or she 
is a prime candidate for the position. 

There are some common mistakes 
made during the final interview that em- 
ployers should work hard to avoid. One 
is “brow-beating” or putting the appli- 
cant on the defensive. Ideally, the final 
interview is a time for the applicant to 
open up and frankly discuss his 
strengths and weaknesses. The so- 
called “stress interview,” though it may 
reveal the applicant's ability to function 


under stress, probably blocks a great 
deal of other information. Also, don’t 
use the final interview to secure infor- 
mation you have already obtained ear- 
lier. This is the time to tie down loose 
ends—to confirm or reject unclear in- 
formation. 

Finally, don’t spend a lot of time “sell- 
ing” the firm during the final interview. 
The applicant should be selling you on 
what he or she can contribute. The fact 
that the individual is there for the final 
interview indicates that he or she wants 
the position. Employers are the buyer; 
the applicant must be the seller. 

At the completion of the final inter- 
view, you should be in a position to 
evaluate all relevant information and 
make a rational hiring decision. 


Conclusion 

It is clear that this selection process is a 
procedure built on interlocking steps. 
Our years of experience in the automo- 
tive field have shown that relying on any 
one of these steps alone is not enough. 
What is saved in time and effort is sure 
to be lost later on. A successful hiring 
procedure depends on obtaining the 
right information at the right time. The 
payoff is going to be employees who are 
highly productive, and who can be 
counted on to be with you for a long 
time because they are simply doing too 
well to go anywhere else. 


Editor's Note: Herbert and Jeanne 
Greenbert are president and executive 
vice-president, respectively, of Person- 
ality Dynamics Inc. of Princeton, NJ. 
The Greenbergs are the developers of 
the Personality Dynamics Inventory test, 
known in the auto industry as the Auto- 
motive Personality Inventory. L 
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Lower Interest Rates Make Utilities A Good Buy 


ake a good look at the top performers in the stock mar- 

ket these days and you might be surprised. Over the last 

few months, utilities—those old, reliable electric, gas 

and telephone companies—have consistently posted some of 

the highest gains, and have become common on the daily list 
of companies breaking 52-week highs. 

For almost 10 years, utilities stumbled down a rough road. 
Soaring interest rates, inefficient and outdated equipment, 
cumbersome regulations and inflation had many of the na- 
tion’s largest and best-known utilities gasping for breath. But 
now they are on the rebound and, in fact, may offer some of the 
best investment opportunities on Wall Street for people seek- 
ing quality, growth and sizable dividends. 


Interest-Rate Sensitive 

Utilities are interest-rate sensitive: when interest rates rise, 
their performance usually drops; when rates fall, their perfor- 
mance improves. This is because utilities traditionally borrow 
heavily to finance major capital improvements. Now that rates 
are low, utilities can be a good buy because of the relatively 
high yields they pay. Many also have completed, or are nearing 
completion of, sizable construction projects, and most have 
recovered from fuel-price rises of more than 600 percent from 
1970 to 1980 (while their rates climbed only 183 percent). 

A recent change in tax law has also added to the attractive- 
ness of investing in utilities. You may now exempt up to $750 
in qualified utility common stock dividends ($1,500 if you file 
jointly) per year, if you elect to receive those dividends in com- 
mon stock. The stock must be newly issued, and you must 
hold it for at least a year and a day. But when you do sell it, it is 
taxed as a long-term capital gain, which means you Can ex- 
clude 60 percent of any profit from taxes. 


Other Advantages 
Utilities offer other advantages as well. Weigh these consid- 
erations before selecting a stock: 

@ Look for companies that aren't burdened by strict regula- 
tion. Most brokerage firms monitor, state-by-state, changes in 
laws that affect utilities. Your broker, therefore, should be able 
to identify the companies in states with favorable legislation. 
Stay away from companies severely hindered by red tape, 
especially when it comes to rate hikes. Look for companies 
that are permitted sizable returns on their equity investments, 
but which are earning less than those permissible returns. 
Chances are that these companies will be granted rate increases. 

@ Determine how much of the company’s budget is tied up 


in construction and capital improvements. This applies 
mostly to electric utilities, many of which began extensive 
building projects in the 1970s. See how close they are to com- 
pletion. A company that has a lot of its money in construction, 
or is planning improvements, is less likely to pay a high yield, 
especially if interest rates turn upward. Most gas companies, 
on the other hand, already have fairly efficient facilities and 
have not had to make extensive capital improvements. 

®@ Check to see if the company is diversified. Many utilities, 
eager to stabilize earnings and protect themselves against ris- 
ing fuel prices, inflation and interest rates, have diversified 
into other areas. Gas companies, for example, are getting into 
exploration and petrochemical production. Telephone and 
telecommunication companies have also diversified, into 
cable television, satellite communications and transportation. 
The more diversified a company, particularly if it owns its own 
natural reserves, transportation and distribution subsidiaries, 
the less vulnerable it is to inflation. 

© Look for good management. In the late ’60s and early '70s, 
many utilities lacked professional management. This, how- 
ever, is not the case today. Now, most utilities are run by mana- 
gers with financial experience who concentrate less on en- 
gineering and more on profit and loss. 

@ Make sure the company qualifies to pass on the dividend 
exclusion. Not all do. The rule is that at least 60 percent of the 
company’s depreciable property acquired in the past 10 years 
must be defined as public utility property under the law and 
must meet other requirements. Again, check with your broker. 

@ Investigate tax-managed stock funds. If you are not sure 
which utilities to buy, you might consider investing in a mutual 
fund consisting of many utility stocks. Commonly called tax- 
managed stock funds, these portfolios leave the buy-and-sell 
decisions to experts in the field. The funds automatically rein- 
vest your dividends into more shares of the fund, meaning you 
do not pay taxes until you sell the shares. Then, if you've held 
the shares for at least a year and a day, you pay tax at capital 
gains rates. 

The biggest decision you'll face will be deciding what 
type of utility to buy—electric, gas or telephone. Because each 
utility has a unique set of advantages and disadvantages, you 
should check with your broker before making any investment 
decision. O 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for Automotive Executive by Bil! Wat- 
ers, Director of Marketing Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader com- 
ments and inquiries should be sent to: Money Sense, Automotive Executive, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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(Mall Dealers from page 19) 

More impulse sales take place at a 
mall because people feel comfortable 
there, and like the convenience a mall 
provides. A mall showroom is apparen- 
tly less “threatening” to consumers than 
a regular store, and they often feel less 
pressured to buy. (Del Amo Dodge’s 
salespeople are even trained in “no- 
pressure” sales techniques.) Placing a 
showroom in that atmosphere allows a 
dealer to reach people who might not 
otherwise come to see him. 

This atmosphere has certainly helped 
Bill Hopkins Lincoln-Mercury. Between 
October and December, 1982, total 
dealership sales rose 50 percent, an in- 
crease traceable to the mall store. 


Generating New Business 

With the auto business in the shape it’s 
in today, a dealer has to do more to at- 
tract customers than merely unlocking 
his doors every morning. According to 
Chrysler’s Coppola, “There has been 
clear evidence in the last few years that 
the auto business is changing. Innova- 
tive marketing techniques are going to 
have to be used. 

“The market is going to have to come 
to the public rather than the public com- 
ing to the market. We feel that the shop- 
ping mall is a logical way to reach these 
customers.” 

With the experiment working out so 
well, those involved feel that mall show- 
rooms are a concept that will have a 
strong place in future automobile mar- 
keting techniques. Doris Johnson of Del 
Amo Fashion Square reports that “other 
malls and manufacturers have shown 
great interest in this concept and have 
toured our facilities with the idea of 
opening showrooms in malls else- 
where.” 

Although the manufacturers did not 
originate the idea of mall showrooms, 
they feel it is a concept that has poten- 
tial benefits for both the dealer and the 
factory. Darrell Hazel, manager of pro- 
grams and strategy for Ford North Amer- 
ican Operations, says, “It’s too early to 
tell what will happen. We're still trying 
to understand the dynamics of that re- 
tail market. 

“For us to make a reasonable evalua- 
tion of the concept, we'll have to have at 
least a half-dozen test sites to study,” he 
says. 

No one at this point thinks mall show- 
rooms will usurp the traditional dealer- 
ship, but they do add a new dimension 
as an additional marketing tool. Oj 


(TMQDY Winner from page 9) 
away from the bright lights. 

“Dad couldn’t get any help and he 
was just beginning to get some cars 
after the war,” he says of his return 
home. “He said to me that after the 
blood, sweat and tears of starting up the 
dealership, | could come back and take 
all the glory for selling a lot of cars.” 

Actually, times were just as exciting 
at the beginning in 1917. Crews from the 
dealership would go down to the train 
depot and assemble Model Ts shipped 
in from Dearborn. Henry Cooper was 
selling 150 cars a month. Of course, he 
had to teach his customers to drive first, 
but it was all great fun. To prove the ad- 
vantages of the new horseless carriage, 
Cooper accepted a challenge from the 
owner of a fine trotting horse for a race 


‘4 


» %. Danny Thomas, Founder 


from the livery stable to the bridge over 
the creek on Cincinnati Pike. The horse 
won by a comfortable margin as the 
whole town cheered and paid off bets. 
But the Fords kept selling. 

John Haggin likes remembering the 
past. It’s good to recall the summer of 
'39, the good buddies in the Navy, the 
days with the FBI, and, most of all, the 
relationship he had with his parents. 

But John Haggin works for the future: 
for his community, for his friends, for 
his “bride,” Elinor, and their two chil- 
dren. 

John Haggin Cooper seems to be 
what the TMQDA is all about: a man 
who can run a business well and still 
have time to give something back to the 
community. LJ 
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illnesses can rob 
children not only 
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Grote Manufacturing Co. is introducing 
its new Road Runner “swingaway” 
mirror, which fits sports cars, small 
trucks, RVs and other vehicles. Avail- 
able in black or chrome, the mirror is 
aerodynamically contoured, with both 
head and bracket of non-corrosive com- 
posite alloy. The manufacturer says the 
mirror is easy to mount and fits any door 
contour, right or left. The black model 
can be painted to match car finish. Man- 
ufacturer: Grote Manufacturing Co., 
Madison, IN. 5 
(For more information circle #81) 


Benwil Industries Inc. has available a 
new brake disc resurfacing machine 
that resurfaces both sides of the brake 
disc simultaneously without removing 
it from the vehicle. According to the 
manufacturer, the tool works equally 
well on front and rear brake discs, uti- 
lizes a universal fixture that accommod- 
ates 3-, 4- and 5-bolt hubs and requires 
only two minutes operation time. 
Mounted on casters, the unit features a 
hydraulic system for easy elevation to 
proper work height. Manufacturer: Ben- 


wil Industries Inc., Torrance, CA. a 
(For more information circle #82) 


Idle mixture solenoids and throttle- 
holding solenoids for domestic and im- 
port cars are now available from 
TOMCO Inc. Both solenoids prevent 
dieseling or engine run-on. The com- 
pany says that malfunctioning of the 
mixture solenoid on imports can result 
in complete loss of engine idle and low 
speed performance. Manufacturer: 


TOMCO Inc., St. Louis, MO. Ae 
(For more information circle #83) 


Milton Industries Inc. has expanded its 
line of automotive test equipment to in- 
clude a cylinder leakage tester. The 
tester can be used to pinpoint the 
causes of low engine compression, dis- 
tinguishing between such problems as 
burned valves, leaky head gaskets, 
worn rings and cracked cylinder walls. 
The instrument comes with a 14- to 18- 
millimeter universal adapter that fits 
most gasoline engines. Manufacturer: 
Milton Industries Inc., Chicago, IL. & 
(For more information circle #84) 
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Sterling Technologies Inc. is introduc- 
ing a fluid level probe that monitors 
the operating level of engine oil, trans- 
mission and brake fluids and diesel 
fuel. This solid-state device will activate 
warning lights and/or buzzers if fluid 
levels fall below a pre-set level. Man- 
ufacturer: Sterling Technologies Inc., 
Southfield, MI. = 
(For more information circle #85) 


American Pullman Coachbuilders Inc. 
is introducing its all-new American 
Pullman stretch limousine conver- 
sion. The standard conversion in- 
cludes a wide range of features; the 
company also has available a full list of 


optional equipment. Manufacturer: 
American Pullman Coachbuilders Inc., 
Brooklyn, NY. a 


(For more information circle #86) 


TranStart, a computerized remote- 
control engine starter that will start a 
car from more than 300 feet away, will 
also activate the heater, air-conditioner, 
headlights and other internal electrical 
functions of the car by way of a hand- 
held radio transmitter. Manufacturer: 


TransStart, Provo, UT. a 
(For more information circle #87) 


New from Zetron Technologies is a 
computerized ignition module tes- 
ter. According to the manufacturer, the 
unit is designed to test listed modules 
and automatically compare data to as 
many as eight preprogrammed specifi- 
cations and then indicate pass or fail, 
listing the tests failed on its function in- 
dicator. Manufacturer: Zetron Tech- 
nologies, Lindenhurst, NY. H 
(For more information circle #88) 


Sigman-Weiss has designed a space- 
and labor-saving parts warehouse 
system. The system features rotating 
modular bins that bring small fast-mov- 
ing parts to the picker, and gravity-flow 
racks that expose a higher number of 
items to the picker in a small area. The 
company claims that this set-up re- 
duces wasted movement and increases 
over-all efficiency. Manufacturer: Sig- 
man-Weiss Consultants and Engineers, 
Manhasset, NY. a 
(For more information circle #89) 


Tesco Products Corp. has introduced a 
polishing kit to remove scratches and 
marks from windshields. The kit in- 
cludes cerium oxide polishing powder 
and a lightweight wheel. The company 
says that the polishing wheel fits any 4- 
inch drill and quickly restores optical 
clarity. The kit contains 16 ounces of 
mix, one wheel and pad and instruction 
booklet. Manufacturer: Tesco Products 
Corp., Wyomissing, PA. * 
(For more information circle #90) 


Toyota’s new “Looking Good” selection 
of car care products is specifically 
tailored for its cars and small trucks. 
The Toyota Car Care System includes 
liquid car polish and wash, wheel 
polish, bug and tar remover, vinyl and 
leather protectant and fabric spot re- 
mover. Manufacturer: Toyota Motor 


Sales U.S.A. Inc., Torrance, CA. & 
(For more information circle #91) 


Snap-on Tools Corp.’s compact and 
light-weight power shears are for trim- 
ming, outlining and shearing up to 18- 
gauge, rolled steel, as well as plastic, 
tin, aluminum and fiberglass. The tool 
features an adjustable cutting head for 
minimum distortion of the cut edge. It is 
powered by a .45-horsepower rotary air 
motor, with a variable speed trigger to 
regulate cutter power and speed. Man- 
ufacturer: Snap-on Tools Corp., 


Kenosha, WI. : 
(For more information circle #92) 


From W. R. Grace & Co. comes a single 
component urethane foam, Polycel 500 
body filler base. The foam can be 
used to repair rusted body panels, or to 
eliminate sheet metal vibrations, rattles 
and other noises. The material expands 
to fill, soundproof and reduce vibra- 
tions. Within several hours, the product 
cures to form a rigid foam, which is eas- 
ily trimmed, sanded and finished by 
conventional methods. Manufacturer: 
W. R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, MA. @ 
(For more information circle #93) 


Designed to hoist cars and light vehi- 
cles up to 6,600 pounds, the UNIC 
Mobil Lift, marketed in Europe for 
more than 23 years, is now being intro- 
duced to the U.S. by American UNIC 
Corp. The lift easily converts into a mini- 
crane, fork lift or movable platform, and 
adapts to almost any heavy load lifting, 
lowering or moving need. No installa- 
tion is needed. Manufacturer: American 
UNIC Corp., Fredericksburg, VA. C) 


(For more information circle #94) 


Information and photographs of products listed in “Show 
case” have been provided via manufacturer's press releases 
A product's appearance in this column in no way implies en 


dorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or Au- 
tomotive Executive. 
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Used-Car Warranties 

As a used-car dealer and a citizen of a free society, lam most 
concerned about the federal government's efforts to regulate 
the used-car industry. 

If 1am not mistaken, the Magnuson-Moss Act requires used- 
car dealers to give a warranty with our vehicles or, if the vehi- 
cle is sold “as-is,” to provide an appropriate form to the pur- 
chaser with sale conditions spelled out. If the purchaser does 
not like the terms of the warranty, or if he does not want to ac- 
cept a vehicle in “as is” condition, Jet him either negotiate a 
better warranty with the dealer, or reject the deal and go else- 
where. 

All the dealer should be required to disclose are the terms of 
the warranty and any repercussions involved in not having a 
warranty on those vehicles on which he doesn’t offer one. Un- 
necessary rules can “jam” business and stymie an otherwise 
free and productive society. 

Remember the Alamo, and remember free enterprise—it 
works. 

Mike Leatherwood 
Leatherwood Motor Co. 
Hillsboro, TX 


Small-Town Dealers 
| just finished reading Ben Pope's article about our dealership 
in Automotive Executive (February, 1983). The boys here at the 
store agreed with me that it was an excellent, well-written arti- 
cle. 
Things are beginning to turn around now, and we look for 

even better days ahead. 

Bevie Machen 

Machen Ford-Lincoln-Mercury 

Forrest City, AR 


We Stand Corrected 

I notice that your “NADA Scrapbook” article in the March issue 
of Automotive Executive listed NADA's Retirement Trust 
(NADART) as the only sponsor of the “health center” booth at 
our recent convention in Las Vegas. 

In actuality, the concept and production of the booth were a 
joint. effort between NADA’s. Insurance Trust (NADIT). 
NADART and NADA’s Charitable Foundation. ~ 

Lester King 
NADA 
McLean, VA 


Warranty Paperwork 
[ have just finished reading the article, “Warranty Paperwork,” 


in the March issue of Automotive Executive and found it to be 
one of the most informative pieces | have read in some time: 
| would appreciate it very much if you would put me in con- 

tact with the author, Jim Muntz. Thanks for both the excellent 
magazine and your assistance. 

Jim Simmons 

Thomas Cadillac 

Tulsa, OK 


Editor's Note: Jim Muntz, the publisher of Warranty Dollars & 
Sense newsletter, can be reached at 144 Christol St., 
Metuchen, NJ 08840, (201) 738-7610. 


Joe Girard’s Fans Speak Out 

At the age of 53, I’m interested in getting started in car sales. 
I've spent the last 13 years in insurance and educational sales, 
but because of a recent heart attack, my doctors have advised 
me to stay off the street. 

What I'd like to know is if Joe Girard, the author of your 
monthly column, “Selling Yourself,” has written any books on 
car sales? I've read his books, “Selling Anything,” and “Selling 
Yourself,” and I'd like to read more if they're available. I sure 
enjoy his column in your magazine. 

Al Janus 
Richton Park, IL 


I would like to know how I can obtain more writings by Joe 
Girard, or a schedule of his public speaking appearances. lam 
a young salesman just starting out in this business, and | could 
use more of his helpful hints. 

Brian Kurtt 

Jerry Faricy Motor Co. 

Pueblo, CO 


Although I read Joe Girard’s column each month, | tend not to 
write as often as | should, and for that | apologize. 
“Wasting Time,” his column in your March issue, is, in my 
judgment, one of his very best articles. 
H.W. Rockwell 
Northwood Institute 
Midland, MI 


Editor's Note: Write to Joe Girard at Girard Productions Inc., 
P.O. Box 358, East Detroit, M1 48021, (313) 774-9020. 


we 
This column, “Other Voices,” provides a forum for our readers’ opinions and. comments. We 
invite you to submit letters about the magazine's content or the automotive industry in general 
to: Other Voices, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102. 
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New high-profit option with insured no-hassle customer satisfaction 


CAR-LIFE RUST PREVENTIVE 


i} Why gamble with unproved imitations 

when you can be sure with the original 
European wax-base rust preventive? 
@ Proved since 1939, now a standard application for 
60,000 car dealers in 104 countries worldwide @ Tested 
by 12 elite car manufacturers and 24 testlabs @ Ahigh-tech 
compound of waxes and anti-rust electro- 


jet-atomizes to penetrate all inside body cavities, seams and 
welds, where rust starts, even cracks in factory galvanizing 
due to body flexing. . . inaccessible to ordinary rust preven- 
tives @ Does not depend on direct application, which can 
skip big areas @ No masking, no venting, no separate area 
needed. Use any available bay @ No clogging of drain holes, 

Catalytic converters, wiper or window 


hemicals. N -lik | b : 4 hani ’ k Chem- 
No oder, mess. drip eNohoes «NG Double-Clinch er se ates ee 
to drill in car,since WAXOYL Customer Loyalty with in used vehicles. 
| THE Single-Source, 4-Step | 
Total Auto Preservation 
System 


1. WAXOYL 2. FAB-GARD 
Car-Life Rust Preventive Upholstery Protector. 
(described above). Waterproof, soil-repellent. 
Exclusive limited car-life Preserves showroom 
transferable $2000 insured _newness for years. Limited 
warranty for cars and warranty for three years on 
trucks up to 17,500 lbs., new Cars. 


pro-rated for used cars up 
to three years old. 


3.SOUND-GARD 4.GLAZE-GARD 


Undercoat Insulator. Paint Sealant. Glass-like 
Rubberized, with rust armor seals out the 
inhibitor. Absorbs up to elements, even sun-glare. 
60% of road noise. Extra Unlike others, will withstand 
protection against corrosion over 100 commercial car 
and pebble abrasion. washes. . .. without voiding 


warranty. Limited warranty 
for two years on new cars, 
one year on used cars. 


Servicing North America, Central America, the Caribbean, Iceland, New Zealand, and Australia with warranties Computer-controlled by the auto service professionals. 


Phone for the 

AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL Auto 
Preservation Profit Program, a total 
training/sales aid/tools/materials package 
with no franchise fee. Sold to car dealers 


AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
11308 Tamarco Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
Phone: toll-free 1-800-543-7156 


een ee Telex: 241-664 AUTO INTL BASH 


{Collect: In Ohio, 1-513-489-7883. 


for professional application. Since 1971 In Canada, 1-416-678-7744] 


(For more information circle #28) 


START YOUR OAKLEAF SYSTEM 
FOR ONLY $8,500 


Just $8,500 starts you computing with the Oakleaf SX-350. As your needs grow, you can upgrade your SX-350 to the Oakleaf 
MP-16, heart of the advanced Automotive Showroom Profit System™ The MP-16 System configuration pictured here with 
MP-16, Winchester Disk Storage System, Modem, SX-350 and four CRT Remote Terminals costs less than $30,000 and can 
be purchased all at once. ...or one component at a time. There are a variety of Oakleaf configurations available. One is precisely 
right for your dealership. For more information how Oakleaf Automotive Computer Systems will bring in more buyers and 
make your dealership more profitable, call Barbara Jennings, National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681, or in 
California (213) 993-1223 collect. 


OFFICE SECRETARY 
“My Oakleaf SX-350 
is accessing informa- 
tion in our MP-16 to 
word process personal- 
ized letters to pros- 
pects. I’m told we’re 
selling more cars now. 
Also, I make sure the 
inventory is kept up- 
to-the-minute.” 


LEASING MANAGER 
“T like being able to 
structure a lease deal 
on my own screen 
until it is just right, 
then have the printing 
unit in the office do 
the paperwork.” 


SALESMAN “With 
this Oakleaf terminal, 
I can put a better deal 
together, easier. I al- 
ways know what's in 
our inventory, and I’m 
selling more options.” 


DEALER “I chose the 
Oakleaf computer 
system because its 
State-of-the-Art 
technology makes it 
flexible, yet it is inex- 
pensive compared to 
other systems. My CRT 
gives me greater con- 
trol over my store.” 


SALES MANAGER 
“This Oakleaf CRT lets 
me manage the deals 
better. It reduces 
paperwork and gives 
me more time to work 
with my sales force.” 


19737 Nordhoff Place 
Chatsworth, California 91311 
(800) 423-3681 (213) 993-1223 


(For more information circle #29 


